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For the CROWNING EFFORT of 
12 years of citizenship instruction: 


WE, THE CITIZENS 


Senior Problems in Civic Responsibilities 
By JULIAN C. ALDRICH 
Associate Professor of Education, New York University 
and MARLOW A. MARKERT 


Social Studies Dept.. Jennings, Mo., High School 


“What this country needs,” state the authors in the introduction to this 
book, “is more active citizenship by informed, alert citizens. Knowledge of 
our government, its agencies, and its potentialities is important. Equally 
important is the development of skills in civic participation, and of attitudes 
of civic responsibility. This book offers a program of action by which the 
understanding youth may become the active citizen. It emphasizes action 
with adults in the improvement of the local community.” 

Used in the 11th or 12th grade, WE, THE CITIZENS provides a new 
and more resultful climax to the previous years of citizenship instruction. 
It presents 227 activity projects for the units listed below. Senior-high- 
school social-studies teachers will find constant use NOW for a personal 
copy, while the book is being considered for adoption. Order your copy of 
WE, THE CITIZENS today for 30-day free examination. 


A Notable Table of Contents 


1. How to Be a Good Citizen 11. How to Understand Constitutionality 
2. How to Cooperate with Civic Authorities 12. How to Select a Candidate 
3. How to Analyze Issues 13. How to Choose Your Political Party 
4. How to Be Active in Community Better- 14. How to Register and Vote 
ment 15. How to Write to Your Congressman 
5. How to Protect Your Rights as a Citizen 16. How to Vote Taxes 
6. How to Be Active in Community Politics 17. How to Serve on a Jury 
7. How to Be a Worker in Your Political 18. How to Judge Good Local Government 
Party 19. How to Understand Social-Political Ter- 
8. How to Listen to Political Speeches minology 
9. How to Read Political News 20. How to Be an International Citizen 
10. How to Study Platforms 21. How to Be a Responsible Citizen 


30-day approval—List price $2.75. Single 
copies 20% discount; 4 to 29 copies, 30% dis- 
count; 30 or more copies, 40% discount. 
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McKINLEY 
Improved 


MAP NOTEBOOK 


| These notebooks consist of twenty-five 
McKinley B Size Outline Maps especially se- 
lected for use in the study of a particular 
field of History, combined with a blank leaf 
between each map to constitute an historical 
notebook of 100 pages. 


The Improved Map Notebook is fur- 
| nished with the more practical Plastic bind- 
ing permitting the book to open flat and 
increasing the ease of handling. 

United States History 

Ancient History 


Early European History 
(Ancient and Medieval) 


Later European History 
(Modern) 


World History 
English History 


Price, 41 cents each (postage extra) 


| SPECIAL 
Map Notebooks 


Your own assortment of twenty-five maps 
furnished in the above form, will be sup- 
plied at special prices. 


Hchinley Publishing Company 
809-811 NORTH 19th STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 30, PA. 
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world history.” 


“In regard to the philosophy underlying 
our choice of a world history, we felt 
that it was essential for the students to 
get some idea of their cultural heritages 
as well as a feeling for the various con 
tributions of peoples to their (the stu- 
dents’) present way of life. In addition, 
the close interrelation of problems in all 
parts of the world was to be emphasized. 


“T examined the books I had selected and 
found that THIS OUR WORLD best 
fulfilled these requirements. I thought 
it an excellent book for world history. 
I then presented my reasons to the rest 
of the committee and we discussed the 
various texts together. The text selected 
had to meet with the unanimous consent 
of the committee.” 


We are quoting from the report of the 
Social Studies group at Harvard Summer 
School which chose THIS OUR WORLD 
as best fulfilling the requirements of a 
world history. Send for the complete 
report, with the criteria used. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 
72 Fifth Ave. New York 11, N. Y. 
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Cw Rooks for your social studies classes .. . 


| <4 |) 


Economics 


Harold F. Clark, Professor in Charge of Educational Economics, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 





\ Whether your students plan to go on to college or not, they need th: 
0 elementary economic information offered in this foundational course 
—both during their school years and in their after-schoo] life. 


American History : 
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F 

Howard E. Wilson, Formerly Associate Professor of Education, Harvard U ri 

\ ete Wallace E. Lamb, Supervising Principal, Central School, Schoharie, N. Y. 
com? ext In telling the story of the New World, this book emphasizes the re- § by 
owt lations of the United States with other countries. Its colorful word § is 

uy C pictures make history meaningful for seventh and eighth graders a 


Being a Citizen : 
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ahs Louise I. Capen, Head of Social Science Dept., Barringer H. S., Newark, N. J t} 

gw > The many kinds of civic activities students must learn are woven re 
S gok into a coordinated pattern in this broad program. It covers the ele- 

ped” ments of our society—its people, industry, politics, and economy ( 
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American ae) 
@ An Economic Geography 

Book Whitbeck, Durand, Whitaker 1947 Ed. : 


Global and regional approaches are com- of 
bined in this modern treatment of eco- 


( Om an nomic geography. The _ interdependence 
of all countries in trade is emphasized. 
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Teaching History and the Social Studies 
for Citizenship ‘Training 


CHARLES C., 


PETERS 


Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania 


The study covered by this heading was a 
controlled experiment with 35 experimental 
groups and some 70 control groups in Miami, 
Florida; Macon, Georgia; and Bedford, Har- 
risburg, and State College, Pennsylvania. It 
was supported by a subsidy of $20,000 given 
by a New York City businessman and admin- 
istered through the University of Miami. As 
a statistically controlled experiment, the study 
continued through two years. Extensive statis- 
tical measurements of outcomes were taken, 
comparing achievements of the experimental 
with the control groups. These are too space- 
‘consuming to be reported here, except in very 
general terms; but they are set forth fully in 
the book to which the footnote on this page 


refers. ! 


GENERAL ACCOUNT OF THE EXPERIMENTAL 


METHOD 


The theory of education back of our experi- 
ment is, very briefly stated, that being educated 
involves getting practiced in action for action, 
instead of merely accumulating bodies of in- 
formation with the hope that somehow in the 
future this information can be drawn upon 
for useful applications. Our work belongs in 


This article is an adaptation and abridgment of 
Chapter I of a 200-page book by the same title describ- 
mg ‘The Miami Experiment in Democratic, Action- 
entered Education,” to be published by the University 
of Miami about March 1, 1948. Eight thousand copies of 
the book will be distributed gratis to high school teachers 
of history and the social studies throughout America 
and abroad, and to other persons having some relation 
to teaching in these fields. Applications for copies may 
me to C. C. Peters, 257 Ridge Avenue, State College, 


general to the “‘Progressive Education” move- 
ment; but it is “Progressive Education” with 
our own slant, our own additions, our own 
subtractions, and our own adaptations. Per- 
haps the most apt succinct description of it is 
Democratic, Action-Centered education (DAC). 

The experiment began with American his- 
tory in the tenth and eleventh grades, in con- 
sequence of which fact the project was 
first called the ““Americanism-through-History 
Study.” 

History is treated in vertical units. The start- 
ing point is always some present problem for 
which the pupils feel we must try to find a 
solution, and the relevant history is made to 
focus on the solution of this problem. One 
problem, for example, is the present conflict 
between capital and labor, expressed in strikes 
and other manifestations of tension. For an 
hour or so, the pupils discuss this problem, ad- 
vancing their ideas freely as to what ought 
to be done about it. They quickly see that they 
do not now have sufficient information to settle 
it, or even to discuss it intelligently. Thev per- 
ceive the need for ascertaining how the strains 
and suspicions, and the present techniques of 
the conflict, came historically to be what they 
now are. So they plan the study of labor, labor 
conditions, labor unions, and the relations be- 
tween laborers and employers from the begin- 
ning of our history to the present in order that 
they may be able to interpret the present situa- 
tion in the light of these historical roots. With 
this historical perspective they again consider 
at more length what can be done to solve the 
problem. 
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In a corresponding manner the pupils at- 
tack the issue of prejudice against certain 
minority groups: first, a rough and tumble dis- 
cussion for a little while; then, a tracing of the 
origin of our present conglomerate population 
and of the contributions and characteristics 
of the several components in it; and finally a 
fuller discussion, extending through a number 
of days, on what we can do toward solving the 
problem—and particularly what each of these 
17-year-old participants in the discussion can 
do. So with other units. 





The typical procedure is: (1) a relatively 
brief preliminary discussion of the issue to set 
the problem; (2) an investigation of the his- 
torical evolution of the institution all the way 
through American history and sometimes in 
the history of other countries, the pupils using 
many books as sources and marshalling and 
organizing their information largely through 
oral reports to the class; and (3) a vigorous 
discussion, usually continuing for several days, 
on: “Where do we go from here to improve on 
what we have so far achieved?” Then the unit 
is summarized in some effective manner to point 
up vividly the emergence of the problem, its 
present status, and the main proposals of the 
pupils for solution. Thus in every unit the 
study is focused on programs of action—pro- 
grams of action to which the pupils are com- 
mitting themselves as present and future citi- 
zens of the nation, not merely programs of ac- 
tion for “George” to carry out. 


Of course, in the total range of objectives 
of the study of history there doubtless are 
units of history worth studying which do not 
eventuate in problems that call particularly for 
action; these relate to “cultural’’ objectives, 
pursued for the pleasure of understanding. But 
in our single-year course we were so crowded 
for time that we had no time left for anything 
except civic objectives which desperately call 
for political or civic action. We were trying out 
an hypothesis for making the teaching of his- 
tory really function maximally in training for 
citizenship. 


Since no issue is a problem for a pupil (or 
anyone else) unless it is felt to be such by 
himself, any problem is taken up and developed 
into a project only when the pupils select it for 
study. It is they who feel its challenge, define 


the problem for themselves, plan the method 
of attack upon it, assign the reports, react 
upon the reports when given, carry on debates 
on how to improve the institution, and organize 
the unit in a final summary. The teacher sits 
in as one member of the group, in a back seat, 
with the same right to talk as any other member 
of the group, obtaining recognition and the 
right to speak from the pupil chairman in the 
same manner as any of the pupils do. Thus 
the group is operated democratically—with the 
orderliness, the techniques of parliamentary 
law appropriate to informal groups, and with 
all the mutual respect and tolerance of one 
another’s values, together with the courtesies 
and the assumption of individual responsibility 
that go to make up democratic behavior. The 
reason for the democratic organization is in 
part motivation—it is only when pupils are 
working on what they feel to be their job that 
they are likely to attack it and carry it forward 
with maximum vigor; but chiefly it is because 
our great objective is training pupils for par- 
ticipating in a democratic society—and because 
we know that democracy must be learned by 
practicing it, not merely by talking about it. 





The second year, in addition to continuing 
with American history, our experiment was 
extended into civics (ten experimental groups), 
sociology (six experimental groups), and psy- 
chology (one group). Here, also, the content 
is characteristically pupil-chosen and_ pupil- 
planned units beginning with felt needs for 
programs of action—programs for action by 
the pupils as they see themselves moving ahead 
in their living. Here, too, there is the demo- 
cratic organization, with the teacher serving 
as one member of the group while a pupil chair- 
man presides; with emphasis on pupil respon- 
sibility for the success of the enterprise; and 
with watchfulness on the part of the pupils to 
out the democratic ideals of 
courtesy, tolerance, and faithfulness. 


carry fairness, 


The sociology classes work on such problems 
juvenile delin- 
quency, crime and social control; social chang’ 
and progress; and the development of person- 
ality—always with reference to how they can 
manage their conduct so as to play their part 
in life most effectively in the light of the soci0- 
logical concepts studied. In civics, in addition 


as: courtship and marriage; 
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to working with such problems as “How to 
Vote Intelligently,” “(How to Work with a Polit- 
ical Party,” and “How to Use the Courts,” the 
pupils give attention to their daily behavior 
as citizens, rate themselves on detailed lists of 
social activities, and try to “watch their step” 
so as to hold themselves in practice to the be- 
havior which is required to make democracy 
work. In both the sociology and the civics 
classes, teachers attempt to lead the thinking 
back from such particular issues as those men- 
tioned above to broad underlying laws and prin- 
ciples, so that the pupils’ ideas get organized 
into as much of a science of sociology and of 
government as is appropriate at their age level. 


These are broad characterizations of our pro- 
cedure. A much more detailed account is given 
in succeeding chapters of the book. We also 
describe in these chapters in some detail our 
evidence for the success of these procedures 
and the nature of the measurements employed. 
It must suffice here to say that the success was 
gratifying. The experimental pupils learned, 
on the average, as much of the academic type 
of materials as did the conventionally taught 
control pupils; they achieved a higher mastery 
in tests that involved the application of knowl- 
edge ‘to behavior; and they showed a maturity 
of interest in social problems and competency 
in democratic behavior that surprised all of us. 


Is THIS NEW? 


Some teachers, in their reactions about our 
work, have said: “Why, that is not new; in 
fact it is substantially what we have always 
heen doing.” My reply is that we were not 
concerned with its novelty but with its use- 
fulness. Our procedure was not at all influ- 
enced by the desire to find some glamorous new 
method that no one had ever thought of before. 
We merely analyzed the objective of training 
realistically for citizenship in a democratic so- 
ciety; we laid hold of the most available op- 
portunities for implementing this analysis in 
practice; and we forged our own way regard- 
less of whether it was like or unlike what 
schoolmen had ever done before. There is, of 
course, much in our procedure that is not new; 
in the several-thousand-year-old process of edu- 
cation, in which millions of teachers have been 
trying hard to teach at their best, it would 


be sad indeed if none of them had ever thought 
of good techniques. Neither good will nor in- 
ventiveness is reserved as a monopoly for the 
present generation alone. There is probably 
not a single good teaching procedure advocated 
by any school of educational thought that some 
one or more of the hosts of great (though often 
obscure) teachers of the past did not discover 
and implement more or less in practice. And 
it is likely that there is not a single element in 
our technique that some of the several million 
teachers of the present generation throughout 
the world have not discovered and are not 
applying more or less in their practice. 

3ut the philosophy involved in our project 
is too little implemented in present practice; 
it needs clarification and promotion. A fair 
number of teachers have caught some of the 
slogans of functional education and are making 
a partial application of them in practice. But 
the number of teachers in America (or else- 
where) who have fundamentally reconstructed 
their philosophy of education in terms of get- 
ting pupils practiced in the arts of living, rather 
than getting them loaded up with bodies of in- 
formation, and who implement this philosophy 
in practice every hour of the day, rather than 
merely now and then, can probably be counted 
in three digits and more likely in two digits; 
and the number of educational theorists, inside 
and outside of the universities, who have clearly 
thought through this philosophy, rather than 
merely adopted its broad slogans, can be counted 
in two digits and more likely in one digit. 

Our project was originally conceived chiefly 
in terms of promotion. We envisaged an ambi- 
tious plan of assembling writers of materials 
for civic education, and of institutes for the 
development and the dissemination of effective 
practices. The experimental teaching project 
was intended to parallel this promotional enter- 
prise, to reveal the particular needs for mater- 
ials, and to test empirically the materials and 
the programs evolved. This large enterprise 
did not materialize in our particular setting, on 
account of lack of funds, although it is develop- 
ing in the form of 25 or more movements inde- 
pendent of our study. But the ideal of promo- 
tion along with controlled experimentation re- 
mains as one of the motifs of our study and 
explains in part the character of our enter- 
prise and the temper of this report. With the 
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promotion of good citizenship education as one 
of our ideals, it is obvious that we could not 
be concerned with the question of whether 
everything we are doing is spectacularly new. 

Yet there are some elements of relative nov- 
elty about our experiment. It is grounded in 
a definite philosophy of education which ori- 
ents all of its procedures in contrast with a 
body of practice only loosely focused in theory.’ 
It seeks to keep the teaching program system- 
atically aligned with social needs through a 
system of inventorying, thus synthesizing the 
theory of Progressive Education with that of 
a school hitherto supposed to be a rival one; 
its emphasis on pressing at the end of each unit 
in history the question: “Where do we go from 
here to improve our society?” has not hitherto 
been equally stressed in Progressive Education 
practice; and, particularly, we have broken 
with most experimental practice in this field 
by being willing to hitch up with going con- 
cerns—with courses that are now operating in 
high schools as we find them, without asking 
for drastic administrative upsets, and with 
average teachers. We thus hope to press on 
through present practice, by giving teachers 
the aid and comfort they need to sustain them 
as they, acting largely on their own in their 
respective nooks, work into the DAC (Demo- 
cratic, Action-Centered) method. 


IN SUMMARY: THE ESSENCE OF THE DAC 
METHOD 


The fundamental plank in our philosophy of 
education is that one’s education consists in 
getting practice in those behaviors which make 
up his life in such manner that he will be ready 
with tried-out adjustments for making those 
behaviors most effective for good living. Hence, 
we work with the learner when he is confronted 
with situations for which he is struggling to find 
right solutions, or in which he is alertly watch- 
ing his behavior so as to improve his habits. 
We consider it useless to try to help him learn, 
except when he is zestfully seeking to learn, for 


2 This philosophy is set forth in the author’s Cur- 
riculum of Democratic Education (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1942). 


the satisfaction of values which he himself 
cherishes. The teaching then assumes the form 
of assisting the learner to find answers to the 
questions to which the learner wants the an- 
swers. It must be the pupils, therefore, who 
dominate the occasions for learning, not some 
outside authority, whether teacher or course- 
of-study-maker. However, learners who are 
eagerly seeking for solutions welcome assist- 
ance when they feel the need for it, just as 
persons who are hungry welcome food. But 
both food and teaching are revolting when 
forced on persons who do not feel the need for 
them. It is part of instruction to offer to the 
searching pupil the hypotheses for the solution 
of his problem, which the pupil must, as a 
member of a democratic society, accept or re- 
ject according to whether or not they seem 
to him to be useful. These proposals must carry 
their own authority, if the individual’s integ- 
rity as a thinker is to be preserved. What we 
have, then, for our school is a body of learners 
confronted with situations for which they des- 
perately want solutions and which they have 
chosen to attack; formulating for themselves 
programs of action—present and future action; 
inventorying from time to time their present 
achievements against the whole range of abili- 
ties they hope ultimately to attain; and carry- 
ing out in their cooperating behavior the cour- 
tesy, tolerance, faithfulness, and mutual help- 
fulness which make a democratic group 
function. 


If the reader wishes to say that that is Utop- 
ian, that one never finds such a will to learn 
among American high school pupils, I reply 
that we found it regularly in our 35 experimen- 
tal groups in some degree: usually much of it, 
often very much. The striking feature about 
our 1000 experimental pupils, with rare ex- 
ceptions, was pathetically great earnestness, 
idealism and industry, rather than indifference 
and lethargy, so that the director felt obliged 
to warn them against over-seriousness. In the 
shift from the typical teacher-dominated class 
to the successful democratic class, there is 4 
change of spirit so striking that no one who 
has not seen it would believe it. 
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The Evaluation of Ethical Discrimination 


KENNETH V. LOTTICK 


State Teachers College, Fredonia, New York 


The administration of extracurricular activi- 
ties is a major undertaking for those who direct 
modern high schools. Many schemes for the ini- 
tiation and control of participation in these ac- 
tivities have been suggested, and many of them 
are now in use. School administrators have 
attempted to devise plans which will control 
participation and act as socializing agencies as 
well. Two objectives, the development of ethical 
character and of leadership, are now recognized 
as having definite places in the administration 
of the curriculum. There seems to be some 
correlation between the proper participation 
in extracurricular activities and the develop- 
ment of these qualities. Therefore, it appears 
that the use of a well-chosen and administered 
system for the initiation and control of partici- 
pation would be beneficial, and should tend 
toward the accomplishment of building char- 
acter and developing ethical attitudes of coa- 
duct. 

Three general types or classes, into one of 
which each of the existing plans or systems 
could be placed, were suggested by a study of 
the systems now in operation. These are: (1) 
the citizenship rating and service point plans; 
(2) the extra school credit or credits plans; and 
(3) the honor society or schoo] letter club plans. 

Although provision was made in some Cali- 
fornia systems, which allowed one merit point 
per week for perfect attendance, there seems to 
be a general belief that any point system which 
combines the earning of activity points and 
demerits will not work successfully. In order 
to be successful, it is held, such systems as have 
been mentioned must be independent of one 
another. 

Since it had been decided to combine what 
appeared to be the best features of several plans 
into the system to be introduced, it was pre- 
sumed that, with adequate provision made for 
the regaining of lost merit points, a merit 
system could be operated in conjunction with a 
control or demerit system. This was merely a 
combination of the service point plan and citi- 
zenship rating, with a few modifications. 


Thus, it became necessary to secure a list 
of acts which were thought worthy of reward 
and which were believed to possess enough 
value as socializing and ethical character build- 
ing factors to be allowed special merit or credit. 
The gaining of these merit points would allow 
a student to regain his standing in the merit 
system if he had been unfortunate enough to 
lose points through disciplinary action. 

In order to secure the reaction of school ad- 
ministrators and extracurricular administra- 
tion authorities to the proposed plan, it was de- 
cided to send out a letter explaining just what 
was being attempted. Individuals were asked 
to list those social or extracurricular activities 
which they considered worth rewarding in a 
system such as has been suggested, as well as to 
give their opinions of the plan proposed. 

More replies came from extracurricular 
specialists than from the administrators in the 
field. Ten of the thirteen authorities replying 
agreed that the plan suggested was worthy of 
trial and gave lists of the activities which they 
thought were worth rewarding. Those who 
replied favorably to the questionnaire were 
John C. Almack, Calvin O. Davis, Elbert K. 
Fretwell, Leonard V. Koos, Harry C. McKown, 
A.C. Roberts, William A. Smith, Paul W. Terry, 
Frank C. Touton, and Paul Frederick Voelker. 

With the replies of some administrators came 
pamphlets or bulletins setting forth systems or 
procedures which they were then using or had 
used previously. While nothing radical was 
found in the plans offered, as each could be 
placed in one of the three classes indicated 
earlier in the study, the forms submitted and 
the general features provided, proved to be very 
valuable in setting up the conceived scheme, 
and making it a workable plan. Some encour- 
agement was received from superintendents 
and principals, who either agreed with the 
spirit of the system as tentatively suggested, or 
were already using point systems to accomplish 
the same ends. 

A tabulation of the acts or qualities sug- 
gested as being worth rewarding, as given by 
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the authorities and administrators, was made 
and this list was considered the basis for the 
awarding of special merit points. Naturally 
there was a great deal of overlapping in the 
list of acts thought worthy of award, as differ- 
ent the qualities 
different words or expressions to indicate their 
Due to the nature of the study, it 
was not thought advisable to attempt to trans- 
late these into a smaller number of basic ideas. 
A complete list of these acts or attitudes thought 
worthy of award follows: 

Debate 

Service 


persons suggesting chose 


opinions. 


Courtesy 

Character 

Attendance 

Leadership 

Cooperation 

Punctuality 

Scholarship 

Citizenship 

Dependability 

Student body work 

School citizenship 

Local school clubs 

School publications 

Musical organizations 

Hi-Y and Girl Reserves 

Highest service to home 

Best plan for life work 

Best evidence of social leadership 

Aiding new students to get oriented 

Effective leadership in any activity 

3est contribution to community welfare 

Athletics, intramural and interscholastic 

Special school service of special nature 

tesponsibility rather than just within the law 

Conducting or organizing a home room exercise 

Activities on the school paper as editor, etc. 

Leading successfully or unselfishly an organi- 
zation 

Each rewarded activity that has a social bearing 

Faithful performance of assigned duties of some 
magnitude 

Participation 
operetta 


in a school play, pageant, or 





Standing up for a principle, even against oppo- 


sition 


Membership on athletic teams for a stated 
length of time 

Participation in all activities not recognized in 
the curriculum 

Developing a confidence and good will of com 
munity for school 

Serving faithfully as an officer in a school 
government group 

Using influence to give others an opportunity 
for work or play 

Creative originality, initiative, curricular or 
extracurricular 

Working with others in athletic, 
musical, forensic activities 


dramatic, 


Planting a shrub, making a window box or do- 
ing something useful of material value for 
the group 

idea 


Contributing an that enrich the 


whole school or community 


might 


Participation in musical work for the school, 
including orchestra, glee club, band, ete. 

Faithful attendance and participation for a 
number of times in 
another 


clubs of one sort or 

Certification of successful and willing partici- 
pation in the town’s important and 
social agencies other than the school 


civic 


Any extracurricular activities that can be justi- 
fied through inclusion in the school program 

Special literary, musical or artistic presenta- 
tion for the benefit of the group. 

After careful consideration of the data sub- 
mitted and a study of the mechanical features 
of the best plans, certain definite features of the 
conceived system began to be evolved. These 
listed under ten general concepts, and 
ideas the foundation for 
the details of the proposed merit 
(1) both merits and de- 
merits will be given; (2) regular merits will be 


were 


these were used as 
integrating 
system. They were: 


> 


given at stated intervals to students who receiv 
no demerits for a given period; (3) opportunity 
shall be provided for securing special merits, 
to offset the loss by demerits, through special 
list of 
these special acts or attitudes thought worthy 
of merit will be posted, but the actual awarding 


school service citizenship, ete.; (4) a 
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of special merits shall not be limited by any 


ist; (5) no list of acts for which demerits will 
imposed will be supplied, but the general 
understanding shall be that the commission of 
any act or acts militant to the best interests 
of the group will be cause for demerit; (6) the 
action of the system shall be cumulative, week 
by week, and it will remain in operation until 
the end of the school year; (7) a normal stand- 
ing. that is, an average of one merit per week 
for the number of weeks that the system shall 
have been in operation, will constitute one 
criterion of the student’s required work for 
participation in additional class or extraclass 
activities; (8) suitable rewards or privileges 
will be allowed students, who, by their interest 
and standing in the proposed system during a 
certain period, deserve them; (9) a fit reward 
shall be given those students who, by number of 
merit points received and retained at the close 
of the operation period, show a certain superi- 
ority over the group as a whole; (10) this 
system will be administered by the high school 
faculty with the aid of the student council. 
The high school in which the experiment was 
conducted is a central school of the Portage 
County, Ohio, system. It is located six miles 
north of Ravenna, the county seat, a city with 
a population of 9,000. It draws pupil popula- 
tion from a township district approximately 
five miles square. The population of the com- 
munity is about equally divided between de- 
scendants of the early New England settlers 
from central and southern 
Europe, many of whom have lived in the town- 
ship long enough to have become Americanized. 
Shalersville High School has an enrollment of 
about 100 students. The experiment was be- 
gun in the fall of 1932, and the evaluation was 
made in August, 1933. 


and newcomers 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


At the beginning of this study a hypothesis 
was presented, which stated that, if properly 
idministered, participation in extracurricular 

ivities might be made the basis for increased 


le pment in the social and ethical attitudes 
of high school students. The method of admin- 
istration proposed was the operation of a merit 
system in the high school. An attempt to 


measure the value of the operation of this 





system was made by the utilization of MeCall’s 
one-group technique. 

Thus, social and ethical development, with- 
out the merit system, for one semester, was 


measured first. The index used here was pro- 
vided by the application, at the beginning and 
end of the semester, of “An Ethical Discrimina- 
tion Test,” by S. C. Kohs, Psychologist, Court 
of Domestic Relations, Portland, Oregon,'! and 
“A Score Card of Personal Behavior,” by 
Lloyd N. Yepsen, Training School, Vineland, 
New Jersey.” 

By the use of the procedure suggested for 
measuring the value of the operation of the 
merit system it was demonstrated that the 
increase in development of social and ethical 
attitudes of the students participating in the 
experiment, between the months of October and 
January, when the system was not used, was 
.534 per cent. Between the months of January 
and April, when the plan was in operation, the 
increase was found to be 1.125 per cent, or 
more than double the first increase. Thus, the 
net gain, attributed to the operation of the 
merit system, was .591 per cent. 

The correlation found between various fac- 
tors, thought to have some relation to the par- 
ticipation, and the participation secured was: 

BN sais ae ie ae se nea plus .298 

Grade in school .......... plus .582 

Average school mark ..... plus .368 

a re ee plus .347 
Boys secured an average of 15.13 points in the 
system, and girls 21.46. The Pearson coefficient 
was found to be, when the male sex was used as 
the basis for correlation, minus .407; when the 
female sex was used as the basis, plus .407. 
By comparing these coefficients with those 
secured by Hayes,’ it appears that the above 
correlations are entirely normal. 

Although the data secured in a monographic 
study can yield conclusions for only one school, 
it is hoped that some of the findings may be 
used as hypotheses for investigations of a 
similar nature in other schools. It is felt that 


Soa Kohs, “An Ethical Discrimination Test,” 
Journal of Delinauency 7 (January, 1922), 1-15. 

2Llovd N. Yepsen. “The Objective Estimation of So- 
cial Adiustment.” Unpublished Doctor’s Dissertation, 
Columbus. Ohio State University, 1931. 

3 Wavland Jackson Hayes, Some Factors Influencing 
Participation in Voluntary Group School Activities, 
Contributions to Education, No. 419, (New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930). 
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the suggested technique may also serve for 
further research in the problem of participation 
in extracurricular activities as a means of 
socialization and the development of ethical 
character. 

For the particular school in which the ex- 
periment was made, the following conclusions 
may be drawn: 

(1) A merit system has been proved to be an 
agency for ethical and social education. 

(2) Such a system provides a good means for 
controlling extracurricular participation. 

(3) The initiation of such a plan provides a 
stimulus for the work of the student council or 
school government association. 

(4) By the use of the merit system all students 
are put on a parity because no certain activity 
is rewarded more than another. 

(5) A substantial correlation seems to exist 
between grade in school and the quality and 
quantity of extracurricular participation. 

(6) The use of demerits in connection with a 


The Social Studies 
General Arts Course 


FRANK SHAW GUY 


Admiral Farragut 


At Admiral Farragut Academy, we have 
come to the conclusion that private schools must 
discard the idea that none but those with col- 
lege aptitude can be educated. We have been 
led to this conclusion by the scholarly presen- 
tation of the problem submitted by our head- 
master, Raven O. Dodge. The extensive study 
of the results of the Educational Records Bu- 
reau tests and other circumstances revealed 
to him that, under the present private school 
curriculum, boys not having college aptitude 
are faced with repeated failure. This seemed to 
be a very poor way to prepare any group for 
future citizenship. 

The members of this group in private schools 
differ from those of the low-ability group in 
public schools. Generally speaking, their social 
and economic background is superior to that 
of the average home, their parents are com- 
paratively wealthy and usually educated and 


merit system does not seem to have an adverse 
effect upon its operation. 

(7) There is a fair degree of correlation be- 
tween intelligence and participation. 

(8) A fairly high degree of correlation seems 
to exist between school marks and participation. 
(9) There is apparently only a slight relation 
ship between age and participation in extr: 
curricular activities. 

(10) Although girls, as a group, appear t 
participate more than boys, more boys 
higher grades participate than do girls 
higher grades. 

After a consideration of various school point 
systems and other devices for initiating or regu- 
lating participation in extracurricular activi- 
ties, and after experimenting with a particular 
system, which combined the demerit feature 
with the awarding of merit points, the author 
recommends this type as accomplishing what 
it is planned for, namely, the development of 
ethical and social ideas of living. 


Curriculum in the 


Academy, Pine Beach, New Jersey 


cultured, and in many instances, not only is 
their economic future guaranteed, but they will 
be called upon to assume social responsibility 
and leadership. Consequently, it must be real- 
ized that they form a very important element 
in our national life and that they must be suc- 
cessful in the positions to which environment 
and circumstances advance them. 

It is certainly reasonable to presume that 
the chances for the future success of this group 
would be greater if our private schools pro- 
vided a program with real educational value. 
The private school, therefore, should either pro- 
vide this education or exclude from its student 
body all except those who have college aptitude. 
At Admiral Farragut Academy, we 
not to exclude them and we are making 4 
sincere attempt to plan a program for the de- 
velopment of their abilities and interests. We 
are determined that they shall obtain some- 
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thing more than a year or more of failure. 

After much study of the factors involved, a 
set of general objectives were established and 
a four-year program was mapped out. The en- 
tire program presupposes an adequate testing 
of all students with an attempt to discover 
any general or special abilities. Classification 
of students will be based upon tests of intelli- 
gence, achievement and aptitude, as well as 
on the individual’s actual record of perform- 
The program further presupposes an 
effective plan of guidance. 

The place of the social studies in this pro- 
gram is of such importance as to warrant the 
assignment of a required course in all four 
vears. Systematic education regarding human 
life and relations is the surest safeguard against 
the atomic bomb. The citizen of the future must 
be skilled in the social sciences in order to 
adjust life to the age that physical science and 
technology have created. He must not permit 
the dangerous powers of an _ overdeveloped 
scientific technique to fall into incompetent 
hands, whether it is automobiles in the hands 
of morons or atomic power in the hands of un- 
scrupulous politicians. Social casualties brought 
about by a “mechanical society” must be elimi- 
nated. 

The primary function of the social studies 
is to acquaint the individual with the way in 
which he becomes a member of society and with 
the equally important premises—how he can 
master the elements of the social order. It is at 
the secondary school level that the individual 
must become acquainted with these facts of his 
existence. Consequently, the best purpose served 
by the teaching of the social studies is to make 
students think. The objective of the secondary 
school is not entirely the training of scholars 
in the academic sense, but also to prepare citi- 
zens for intelligent participation in society. 

Accordingly, the general objectives, skills and 
attitudes of the social studies curriculum in the 
General Arts Course should be as follows: 
General Objectives: 

1. To impress upon the student the fact that 
the greatest challenge to successful living is 
personal and social adjustment. 

2. To acquaint him with his responsibilities 
‘to himself and to society. 

3. To provide him with guides to help him 


ance. 








adapt himself to his surroundings and associ- 
ates. 

4. To instill in him the realization that all 
attitudes, movements, problems and disagree- 
ments—whether local, national or international 
—are the result of individuals working together 
or failing to understand one another. 

5. To develop a world consciousness by de- 
monstrating the relationship and interdepen- 
dence of all peoples of all lands and times. 

6. To introduce him to his heritage by out- 
lining the contributions of the past to the 
world of today. 

7. To implant in him an understanding of the 
institutions and cultures of the major peoples 
of the contemporary world. 

8. To foster a devotion to American ideals 
through the study of the history of the Amer- 
ican people. 

9. To prepare him to practice intelligent citi- 
zenship by a study of American thought and 
institutions. 

10. To equip him for well-informed partici- 
pation in public affairs through an under- 
standing of national and international prob- 
lems. 

Skills: 

1. The use of social studies terminology. 

2. The use of reference material. 

The ability to read maps, charts, graphs, 


ed 


etc. 

4. The development of a critical attitude. 
5. The familiarity with socially significant 
newspapers, magazines, etc. 

6. The ability to formulate a pattern of 
values as a basis of individual and social action. 

7. The ability to explicitly and systematically 
present opinions, oral or written. 
Attitudes: 

1. Respect for the rights and opinions of 
others. 

2. Zeal for truth. 

5. Faith in the ability of man to improve 
himself. 

4. Loyalty to ideals. 

5. Vivid sense of responsibility in all rela- 
tions. 

6. Admiration for heroic deeds. 
7. Pride in achievement. 
8. A lively interest in contemporary affairs. 
9. Courtesy and personal cleanliness. 
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10. Promptness and cooperation. 

If the most important outcomes of the social 
studies are to be realized, direction must be 
democratic in character and must lead pupils 
to develop independence and initiative in carry- 
ing on the varied activities involved in study. 
Teaching procedures must be based upon the 
fundamental principles of concern for the indi- 
vidual; appeal to the interests or felt needs; 
learning by doing; development of thinking 
habits; squarely facing controversial 
and freedom and fair play. 

The classroom must be a place where things 
are done through the agency of directed study. 
Fact-type learning and memorization must give 
way to participation in a variety of social situ- 
ations. Activities involving expression such 
as debates and floor talks can be effective learn- 
ing procedures. These activities should be sup- 
plemented by field trips and a wide variety of 
visual aids. 

In the following curricula, the subject matter 
outlines must be considered merely as guides 
around which to organize the meaningful in- 
terests and needs of the pupils. 

SOCIAL STUDIES I 
Personal and Social Adjustment 
I. Objectives: 

1. The development of an active, flexible per- 
sonality. 

2 


issues; 


The recognition of the influence of social 
environment upon personality development. 

3. The stimulation of a desire to participate 
in an evolving culture. 

4. The planting of responsibility to partici- 
pate in group activities. 

5. The acquisition of an appreciation of the 
functions of government. 

6. An understanding of the economic and 
social problems of family living. 

7. A realization of the rights and duties of 
citizenship. 

8. The recognition of the forces which moti- 
vate individuals and groups. 
II. Skills: 

1. The planning for the establishment and 
maintenance of a well-balanced, emotional life. 

2. The management of aggressive tendencies. 

3. Ease in conforming with 
social norms. 


cultural and 


4. Facility in household management, includ- 
ing the budgeting of family or personal income. 





5. Habit of reviewing, in consultation with 
advisers, his adjustment to environment as he 
perceives the need of it. 

6. Ability to discover adequate and appro- 
priate training opportunities in terms of his 
aptitudes, interests and motives. 

III. Attitudes: 

1. Respect for the integrity of others. 

2. Appreciation of the value of other groups. 

3. Loyalty to the groups in which one is a 
member. 

1. Sympathy for problems of others. 

5. Fairness in all relations with others. 
6. Economy of time and money. 
7. Patience with the faults of others. 

8. Appreciation of the needs and interests 
of all members of the family. 

IV. Course Outline for Personal and Social Ad- 
justment 

A. Personal Adjustment. 

1. Environment 

2. Personality 

3. Guides to Successful Living 

4. Why and How We Do Things 

5. Learning and Study as Personal Ad- 
justments 

6. Recognizing Our Differences 

Social Adjustment. 

1. Personal Adjustment to 

Situations 
2. The Family 
3. School Life 
:. 


ca 
ww 


People and 


Social Institutions 
5. Morals and Manners 
6. Character and Citizenship 
V. Recommended Texts: 

Uhl and Powers, Personal and Social Adjust- 
ment; Landis and Landis, Social Living; and 
Quinn and Repke, Living in the Social World 

SOCIAL STUDIES II 
The Making of the World of Today 
1. Objectives: 

1. Knowledge of the earth as the home of 
man. 

2. Understanding of the social processes 
through which life has been carried on through- 
out the ages. 


%. Broad conception of the evolution 0! 
civilization. 
4. An understanding of the evolution of 


Western civilization. 
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5. The development of a world consciousness 
so necessary for world peace. 

6. The appreciation of democracy by con- 
trast and comparison with other ways of life. 

7. The realization of how the past has in- 
fluenced contemporary life and how we can 
influence the future. , 


8. A respect for other ideologies and a reali- 
gation that universal regimentation is not 
necessary for world peace. 

(I. Skills: 

1. Acquisition of facts for better understand- 
ing of current writings. 
3roadening of interests and sympathies. 
Promotion of international understanding. 
Acquisition of a sense of time. 
Understanding of relationship between 
man and geographical environment. 

6. Acquisition of a geographic sense. 

Ill. Attitudes: 

1. Tolerance. 

2. Broad-mindedness. 

3. Interest in historical reading. 

1. An appreciation of the resources of the 
world. 


on dm Ww DO 


5. The responsibility to conserve the world’s 
resources for coming generations. 
6. Imagination. 
7. Faith. 
8. Alertness. 
IV. Course Outline for the Making of the World 
of Today 
: The Darn of History to the Protestant 
Revolt 
1. Prehistoric Times 
2. The First Civilizations 
3. Contributions of Greece to Modern Life 
Rome Unites the World 
5. The Dark Ages 
6. Feudalism 
7. The Renaissance 
8. The Age of Discoveries. 
B. The Struggle for Democracy 
1. The Height of Autocracy 
2. The English and French Revolutions 
>. The Industrial Revolution 
1. The Spread of Democracy 
>». Nineteenth Century Imperialism 
6. World War I 
7. Democracy Challenged 
8. World War IT 





Epilogue—Attempts at World Organization. 
V. Recommended Texts: 

Evans and Sankowsky, Graphic World His- 
tory; Bining, Howland and Shryock, This Our 
World. 

SOCIAL STUDIES III 
American Thought and Institutions 
I. Objectives: 

1. To acquaint the student with the origins 
and bases of American thought, institutions and 
ideals. 

2. To prevent the narrow nationalistic out- 
look by demonstrating the relationship of the 
American way of life with the common heritage 
of mankind. 

3. To present the historical development of 
our national economic, political, social and 
cultural growth in a general and interrelated 
manner. 

4. To arrive at the conclusion that continued 
progress in our American way of life can be 
realized by avoiding the extremes of cynical 
debunking and patriotic refusal to recognize 
existing evils and inadequacies. 

5. To show the relationship between move- 
ments, trends and eras so that by recognizing 
in the present a similarity with the past we 
might avoid the mistakes of the past. 

6. To demonstrate the need for American 
cooperation and leadership in world affairs. 

7. To develop a reasonable patriotism. 

8. To demonstrate how U. S. is a successful 
mingling of races, nationalities and creeds. 

Il. Skills: 

1. Breadth of vision to consider all phases 

of a controversy. 
Tolerance. 


The accurate observation of events. 

5. The adaptability to the ever-changing 
character of democracy. 

6. The identification of the individual with 
national and international problems. 
Ill. Attitudes: 

1. The meaning of justice, right and duty. 

2. Pride in the achievements of individuals, 
communities, institutions and mankind. 

3. A devotion to the ideas and ideals which 
are the foundation of democracy. 

4. A willingness to view the new with under- 
standing rather than suspicion. 


9 
5. The practice of good citizenship. 
1. 
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5. An awareness of the obligations of the 
U. S. in the creation and preservation of a 
satisfactory postwar world. 

6. Admiration for heroic deeds. 

7. An interest in current political develop- 
ments. 

8. Critical-mindedness. 
LV. Course Outline for American Thought and 

Institutions 
A. The Idea of Democracy takes root and 
grows in America 
1. European Contributions to American 

Civilization 
The New World Separates from the Old 
Formation of a More Perfect Union 
Triumph of Nationalism 
We Push Back the Frontier 
. Sectionalism and Civil War 
B. The Emergence of Modern America 
Machine Age Creates a New Way of Life 
The Progressive Movement 
We Become a World Power 
Reaction and Isolation 
The New Deal 
United States Realizes its Duties as the 
Leader in World Affairs 
V. Recommended Texts: 

Gavian and Hamm, The American 
Faulkner, Kepner and Pitkin, U. S. A. 


SOCIAL STUDIES IV 
Contemporary Civilization 
I. Objectives: 

1. To establish standards of judgment in 
meeting problems of individual living. 

2. To indoctrinate the student with the na- 
ture and principles of a free and democratic 
society. 

3. To accentuate the role of intelligence as 
the essential tool of social progress. 

4. To equip the individual with proper con- 
sumer knowledge for successful living. 

5. To introduce him to the problems of hu- 
man suffering and how they can be dealt with. 

6. To utilize our resources, human, material 
and technical, for the constant improvement of 
the standard of living. 

7. To acquaint the individual with the factors 
contributing to happiness in marriage. 

8. To encourage better relationship between 


the family and the community. 
II. Skills: 
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Story; 


1. Sensitiveness to the wants, needs and 
frustrations of others. 

2. Enjoyment of participation in varied types 
of human relationships and in group under- 
takings. 

3. Ability in cultivating wholesome relation- 
ships with members of both sexes. 

4. The valuation of reforms and schemes. 

5. Habits of self-discipline. 

6. Continued interest in social thinking. 

Ill. Attitudes: 

1. Keen sense of social responsibility. 

2. Approach problems with objective view- 
point. 

3. Readiness to change opinions, judgments 
and behavior in view of new evidence. 

4. Willingness to face facts. 

5. Realization that happiness in marriage 
and family life should not be left to chance but 
aided by intelligent preparation. 

6. Confidence in the future of himself and 
American way of life because of the use of the 
dependable processes of choosing and training. 

7. Adoption of a way of life based upon sound 
religious principles. 

8. Clear idea of the isms challenging our 
American way of life. 

IV. Course Outline for Contemporary Civili- 
zation 
1. Planned Economy vs. Free Enterprise 
2. Public Health and Social Security 
Crime and the Law 
Leisure and Recreation 
Banks and the Stock Market 
6. Money and Prices 
. Insurance and Consumer Protection 
8. Political Parties and Big Government 
9. International Relations and World Peace 

10. Marriage and the Family 

11. Taxes and Tariff 

12. Propaganda and Public Opinion 
V. Recommended Texts: 

Walker, Beach and Adams, Democracy and 
Social Policy; Fincher, Fraser and Kimmel, 
Democracy at Work. 

CONCLUSION 

Finally, in establishing an evaluation pro- 
gram, it is necessary to recall the objectives of 
these courses, and outline means by which the 
degree of attainment of these objectives may be 
appraised. Actually, the activities of learning 
and of evaluation should be concomitant so that 
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the pupils’ learning activities, the product of 
these activities and their experiences consti- 
tute records for appraisal. Situations can be 
used for evaluation in which the reactions of 
the pupils may be the means of testing several 
desired outcomes. The learning situations 
themselves should enable the teacher to check 
the pupils’ attitudes, work habits, skill, con- 
cern for other pupils, willingness to work co- 
operatively and acquisition of knowledge. Be- 
yond these the need for special evaluation in- 
struments is not great, so that it is necessary 
to devote only a small portion of time peri- 
odically for formal tests. Continuous evalua- 
tion is essential to determine the degree of 
effectiveness of the program and to obtain an 
intelligent basis for curriculum improvement. 
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Machiavelli: Teacher of our Time 
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Machiavelli has been attacked for centuries 
as an arch cynic and as an immoral thinker 
because of his description of political life. 
Actually, his theories have been practiced by 
every nation, and, in the twentieth century, Ma- 
chiavelli still rules in international politics. 
Machiavelli’s theories influenced not only Hit- 
ler and Mussolini, but they have also been 
stressed by modern nations with different forms 
of government. Somehow, we dislike a frank 
and ruthless discussion of human affairs. Hence, 
historians use high sounding phrases and 
apologies to cover up the selfish actions of na- 
tions. Machiavelli, on the other hand, was more 
realistic. He probed deeply into human na- 
ture; he analyzed and described the leaders of 
his time. Since the conditions of political life 
have not changed materially, his descriptions 
are extremely vital today. 

As Secretary of the Council of Ten in Flor- 
ence, Machiavelli visited England and France, 


and was in constant contact with the political 
affairs of the Italian city states. Renaissance 
ideals were not based upon the asceticism of 
the Middle Ages. The motivating concept was 
that of virtu, the unrestrained love of power. 
To achieve this goal of life, political leaders like 
the Borgias committed murder and felt no 
scruples about their actions. Cellini, in his 
autobiography, tells of a life devoted to art, 
politics, intellectual pursuits, and killing. He 
found no difficulty in combining these hetero- 
geneous activities. The one trait of the man of 
the Renaissance that makes him more amenable 
to psychological analysis was his unbounded 
frankness. He did not have the urge, like mod- 
ern political leaders, to cover up his actions 
with rationalizations. 

Man, therefore, was viewed by Machiavelli 
as a creature governed by self-interest. Machia- 
velli counsels the prince to kill the mother of 
the citizen rather than to take his property 
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away from him. Behind all the Florentine 
struggles for liberty, behind all the phrases of 
patriotism, Machiavelli sees economic interest. 
Furthermore, he regards man as irrational, 
swayed by changing emotions; and so it is pos- 
sible to create public opinion at will. Success- 
ful propagandists and advertisers have used 
this principle in their emphasis upon simplicity 
and crude persuasion, appealing to the lowest 
forces in human nature. At the same time, 
Machiavelli assumes that man can show a 
degree of public spiritedness. He cites the 
ancient Romans as examples. Their govern- 
ment stressed obedience and discipline, and, 
like a good totalitarian, Machiavelli favors 
these virtues above all others. 


A skillful ruler, Machiavelli goes on, will be 
mindful of the limitations of human nature. He 
will use force spontaneously. At the same time, 
he will cover his actions with a mantle of 
legality and utilize religious institutions so 
that the people will think of him as a supporter 
of morality and religion. He will entertain 
them with public games, and, if the internal 
condition of the state becomes desperate, he 
can always resort to war. These techniques of 
public control have been used not only in totali- 
tarian countries, but also in democratic na- 
tions. Machiavelli understood a fundamental 
postulate of political life, which is that the 
masses are easily deceived by appearances, 
that they need strong illusions, and are per- 
suaded most forcefully by the things that they 
see. Intellectual analysis, on the other hand, 
is difficult for them and is reserved for the few. 

Machiavelli makes the matter very clear 
when he writes: 


A prince should seem compassionate, trust- 
worthy, humane, honest, and religious, and 
actually be so; but yet he should have his 
mind so trained that, when it is necessary 
not to practice these virtues, he can change 
to the opposite, and do it skillfully. It is to 
be understood that a prince, especially a 
new prince, cannot observe all the virtues 
because of which men are considered good, 
because he is often obliged, if he wishes to 
maintain his government, to act contrary to 
faith, contrary to charity, contrary to hu- 
manity, contrary to religion. It is therefore 
necessary that he have a mind capable of 


turning in whatever direction the winds of 
Fortune and the variations of affairs require, 
and, as I said above, that he should not depart 
from what is morally right, if he can observe 
it, but should know how to adopt what is bad, 
when he is obliged to. 


A prince, then, should be very careful that 
there does not issue from his mouth anything 
that is not full of the above-mentioned five 
qualities. To those who see and hear him he 
should seem all compassion, all faith, al! 
honesty, all humanity, all religion. There is 
nothing more necessary to make a show of 
possessing than this last quality. For men in 
general judge more by their eyes than by 
their hands; everybody is fitted to see, few 
to understand. Everybody sees what you ap- 
pear to be; few make out what vou really 
are.! 


Since there are no ethical values in political 
life, according to Machiavelli, a ruler can break 
treaties if this act promotes the interests of the 
state, or if the conditions have changed that 
were responsible for the conclusion of the 
agreement. Hundreds of treaties have been 
made in modern times, always based upon sol- 
emn promises, and quite often these promises 
have been forgotten. Every peace treaty was 
supposed to outlaw war, but, in fact, it laid 
the foundations for more conflicts. 

What Machiavelli says regarding neutrality 
in times of war is equally illuminating. He ad- 
vises rulers not to remain impartial when a 
conflict takes place, but to intervene on the 
stronger side. Consequently, he is assured of 
a share of the spoils. If he neglects interven- 
tion, the victor will regard him with contempt, 
and the defeated nation will accuse him of tim- 
idity. His counsel was followed by several na- 
tions during World War II. Italy intervened on 
the side of Germany when France was stagger- 
ing and ready to collapse, and Turkey declared 
war on Germany at the time when that nation 
was virtually exhausted. 

In another matter Machiavelli anticipated 
later conditions. From personal experience he 
knew powerful rulers do not like to surround 
themselves with competitors. Dictators do not 
like strong men around them. Though con- 
vinced of their own infallibility, their egos need 


1 Machiavelli, The Prince, Chap. 18. 
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stimulants. The danger of having mediocre men 
in government is not confined to totalitarian- 
ism: it is also acute in a democracy. How 
many Presidents of the United States have se- 
lected weak Secretaries of State because they 
did not want opposition? How many have ap- 
pointed second-rate politicians to posts of im- 
portance? Machiavelli warns rulers to beware 
of flattery, but it is always difficult for men in 
authority not to be intoxicated by their own 
power, and not to look into the mirror of their 
councillors to heighten their self-esteem. Sar- 
donically, Machiavelli urges the ruler to encour- 
age truthful statements on the part of his min- 
isters. But truthfulness in political associa- 
tions is indeed a rare quality. 


What should be the goal of the ruler? Cer- 
tainly not moral perfection. No, the object must 
be the achievement of glory. It does not matter 
what means he uses; expediency is his guide. 
Hence, he may be cruel or forgiving, generous 
or niggardly ; today he will use fear, tomorrow 
he will strive to be loved by the populace. Yet 
a ruler should always avoid hatred, and strive 
if possible for popularity. Again we recognize 
the insight of Machiavelli’s observations. The 
instruments designed to achieve popularity may 
differ in various historical periods. In the Ren- 
aissance, public festivals and games were es- 
pecially useful; in more recent times, publicity 
agents, persuasive radio voices, and political 
rallies have served the same purpose. 


A skillful propagandist, according to Machi- 
avelli, will employ patriotism as an instrument 
for his ends. Here he comprehends the full im- 
plication of this new religion of modern man. 
Using patriotism as an excuse, the ruler can 
disguise his actions and deceive the masses. 
A man, if he kills his neighbor in the cause of 
economic self-interest, will be tortured by re- 
morse, but if he can say that he committed this 
same act to protect his country, he will feel 
like a hero. Moreover, by appealing to patriot- 
ism, the ruler can achieve a degree of unity not 
otherwise possible. Party alignments are sub- 
ordinated to the common interest: economic 
groups, for a time at least, are inspired to 
serve the state; and no one, in this moment of 
public intoxication, watches the actions of the 
ruler too closely. 


Fundamental in this use of patriotism is 
an understanding of the crusading fervor of 
the masses, who are unable to comprehend the 
complexity of political and economic issues. 
Patriotism thus serves as a simplification, pre- 
senting distinct and diametrically opposed is- 
sues, and imbues the average man with a sense 
of righteousness. How easy it is to change the 
opinion of the masses—even in a nation in 
which varieties of opinions can be expressed 
—is illustrated by the varying attitudes re- 
garding Russia, from hatred in 1939 to a cer- 
tain faith in her resistance when she was in- 
vaded in 1941, to admiration in 1942, to awe 
in 1943 and 1944, and finally back to a mixture 
of antagonism and fear in 1945. 

Machiavelli regarded the military machine 
as an indispensable part of state power. In his 
early life, he wrote a discourse on the art of 
warfare. It is not an important contribution 
to the scientific application of war, for it dis- 
cusses mostly the use of fortifications. He was 
not aware of the impact of new inventions. 
But he became a prophet of the standing army, 
which has determined national policy to such 
a great extent. That citizen soldiers would be 
better warriors than mercenaries, and that 
they would fight with greater zeal, was fully 
realized by Machiavelli. He urged all nations 
to have strong armies, not only for external 
expansion, but also for internal protection. 
With mercenary soldiers the stability of the 
state could never be assured adequately; they 
might always turn to a leader who promised 
them higher pay and better loot, and often they 
would destroy their own cities. Being profes- 
sionals, they would naturally fight long and 
often undecisive campaigns. On the other hand, 
a citizen army would fight with ferocious zeal 
especially if they were indoctrinated with the 
belief that the outcome of the battle would de- 
termine their destiny. It is not surprising to 
note that ever since the time of the French Rev- 
olution, when total war became the keynote 
of the day, wars have become more ferocious, 
more inhuman, and have caused more casualties 
than in “less civilized” periods. 

Ironically enough, Machiavelli believed in 
republics. This faith may be explained by his 
unhappy fortunes under the Medicis, who put 
him into jail, and tortured him for a time, but 
there are even more basic reasons. Republics 
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provide a better economic distribution of the 
essentials of life. They can be adapted more 
easily to changing circumstances, and further- 
more, a republic would be more faithful in ad- 
herence to certain obligations than a monarch- 
ial government. As an afterthought, he adds 
that this high standard of morality is due to 
the slow processes of a republic. A monarch can 
break treaties at a moment’s notice; it takes 
deliberation and public indoctrination to ac- 
complish that same end in a republic. 
Most significantly, he writes: 

Certainly among the fundamental laws of 
the Romans, this of the dictatorship deserves 
to be highly esteemed and to be numbered 
among those that were the cause of the great- 
ness of their power, because without some 
such device cities can hardly escape from 
extraordinary dangers. The normal adminis- 
trations of republics move but slowly, for no 
council or board of officers can do everything 
independently, but in many things one needs 
the other, and time is required to bring these 
varving wills into unison; hence their pro- 
tective measures are very dangerous, if they 
have to deal with a peril that does not allow 
time. Therefore, republics should have in 
their constitutions a device like the dictator- 
ship.” 

Republics since the time of Machiavelli seem 


2 Machiavelli, Discourses on Livy, Book I. Chap. 34. 
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to be plagued by the existence of emergencies. 
For instance, there was a provision in the Wei- 
mar Republic that gave the Chancellor the 
right to govern without the consent of the 
Reichstag. This provided a legal foundation 
for National Socialism. In times of war, dem- 
ocracies have abrogated the fundamental rights 
of liberty and have delegated great authority) 
to the executive and to the military class. The 
danger of this procedure is obvious. Once these 
liberties have been abandoned, they are re- 
gained only after a hard struggle, and, even j 
the status quo is achieved, a precedent for 


ture dictatorial action has been set. 


There is another subject which Machiavelli 
discusses with acute understanding, namely, th 
treatment of conquered nations. The best pol- 
icy is not one of unbounded cruelty, for this 
would create seeds of determined oppositior 
Nor is it wise, according to Machiavelli, to be 
too lenient, for then the subject nation would 
remember her former independence and striv: 
with fervor to regain it. A judicious conquero! 
would choose a middle course, employing th: 
existing institutions to his own advantage, 
eliminating serious opposition to his rule, thus 
adopting Roman imperial technique. The treat- 
ment of conquered nations in the last 300 years 
has followed Machiavellian precepts. It has 
made possible a constant realignment of power 
and has created new seeds for war. 


Father of His Country 


DIx 


East High School, Kansas City, Missouri 


George Washington was military officer, 
public official, planter, soldier, public servant, 
statesman, and leader of men. His interests 
and reading centered on military science, ag- 
riculture, biography, history, and mathe- 
matics. He sacrificed personal comforts and 
financial standing in answering the call of his 
countrymen to guide the struggle for inde- 
pendence and self-government. His judg- 
ment, influence, and courage were determin- 
ing factors in the development of the new 
nation. 


In 1789, after George Washington had taken 
the oath of office as the first President of the 
United States, he walked to St. Paul’s Chureh 
and, kneeling, prayed to God for guidance and 
strength. Crowds thronged the streets. Bells 
and cannon welcomed him. The oath of office 
had been administered him on the open balcony 
of Federal Hall at the head of Wall Street in 
New York City. There were few paved streets 
in the city at that time, and each family’s sup- 
ply of water had to be carried from the river oF 
nearby pumps. Washington’s America consis- 
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ted of one-half of New York City’s present 
population and about one-eighth of the coun- 
try’s present size. 

If no chaplain was present at dinner in his 
home, Washington himself would ask the bless- 
ing. The Sabbath was observed by the Presi- 
dent’s attendance at church and by spending 
a quiet day. Our first President was reverent 
and prayerful. He wrote the first Thanksgiving 
Proclamation. George Washington and his First 
Lady, Martha, lived simply. They held public 
receptions on Friday evenings from eight 
o'clock to ten. They called on their friends, 
often going on foot. To get away from his cares 
and responsibilities for a time, our first Presi- 
dent would slip away and go fishing. 

His Functional or “Doing” Philosophy. Wash- 
ington was indeed the Father of his Country. 
He led by example and humble devotion to duty. 
Deeds, rather than words, were his practice. 
He felt that the words he used should be 
interpreted into action. For example, let us 
read carefully his own words in the following 
statement, made during the Revolutionary War: 

But what makes this matter {Pennsylvania 
legislature’s desire that he remain in the 
field instead of going into winter quarters 
at Valley Forge} still more extraordinary in 
my eyes is that these gentlemen should think 
a winter’s campaign and the overcoming of 
these states from the invasion of an enemy 
so easy and practicable a business. 

I ean answer these gentlemen that it is a 
much easier and less distressing thing to 
draw remonstrances in a comfortable room, 
by a good fireside, than to occupy a cold, 
bleak hill, and sleep under frost and snow, 
without clothes and blankets. However, al- 
though they seem to have little feeling for 
the naked and distressed soldiers, I feel 
superabundantly for them, and from my soul 
I pity these miseries which it is neither in my 
power to relieve or prevent. 

These are frank, bold, and sympathetic words. 
It is no wonder that his leadership commanded 
the respect and loyalty of his men. 

In his early twenties, as commander of the 
Virginia forces in the French and Indian War, 
Washington stated: 

I have been posted then, for twenty months 
past, upon our cold and barren frontiers, to 












perform, I think I may say, impossibilities ; 
that is, to protect from the cruel incursions 
of a crafty, savage enemy a line of inhabi- 
tants, of more than 350 miles in extent, with 
a force inadequate to the task. 
And in his teens, as a surveyor in Virginia, 
he wrote: 

Since you have received my letter of Octo- 
ber last, I have not slept above three or four 
nights in a bed, but, after having walked a 
good deal all day, I have lain down before the 
fire upon a little hay, straw, fodder, or a 
bearskin, whichever was to be had, with man, 
and children, like dogs and cats; and happy 
is he who gets the berth nearest the fire. 
One would conclude that Washington could 

suffer and sympathize with his troops, could 
he not? He did not ask or expect others to do 
anything which he himself had not done, or 
was unwilling to do. 


George Washington as Our First President. 
In his diary, Washington wrote: 


About ten o’clock I bade adieu to Mount 
Vernon, to private life, and to domestic 
felicity; and with a mind oppressed with 
more anxious and painful sensations than I 
have words to express, set out for New York, 
with the best disposition to render service to 
my country, in obedience to its call, but with 
less hope of answering its expectations. 

He was leaving to assume the responsibilities 
as the first President of the United States. His 
leadership had already included military gener- 
alship in the War for Independence, and the 
presidency of the Constitutional Convention. 

Duty had called him again from private life 
to launch the new government. He answered 
the call to duty in his characteristically modest, 
but devoted, manner. This humble man who 
had served his nation as its military leader 
without pay, and who had guided the drafting 
and approving of its Constitution, was now 
answering the demand for further leadership. 
His desire was to remain at Mount Vernon and 
to retire from public life. But George Wash- 
ington always responded to the call of duty 
to his country above everything else. 

To the presidency, Washington brought his 
functional philosophy, his belief that “There 
is but one straight course and that is to seek 
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truth and pursue it steadily,” and his wish to 
“lead the country to respectability, wealth, and 
happiness.” Jefferson, his Secretary of State, 
said of him: “He was in every sense of the 
word a wise, a good, and a great man.” 


Washington relied on his Secretaries, who 
came to be known as the cabinet. He appointed 
the following: Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of 
State; Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the 
Treasury; Henry Knox, Secretary of War; 
and Edmond Randolph, Attorney General. 
Within a year, the new federal courts were at 
work. John Jay became the first Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court. 


His Domestic Leadership. Washington’s ad- 
ministration faced difficult domestic problems 
—internal affairs within the country itself. The 
new nation had been composed of thirteen 
separate states—almost independent nations. 
During Washington’s first administration, 
Alexander Hamilton was influential. The first 
tariff was passed in 1789; the first Bank of 
the United States was established in 1791; and 
provision for the funding (paying) of the na- 
tional and state debts was achieved. Hamilton 
persuaded Jefferson to get some of the Southern 
Congressmen to turn the vote for the paying 
of the state debts incurred during the Revolu- 
tion, in exchange for the location of the na- 
tional Capital on the Potomac River. The 
establishment of a mint in Philadelphia, and 
of the decimal system of coinage were accom- 
plished. There was opposition by Jefferson and 
the farmer class to Hamilton’s program be- 
cause they felt that it favored the property, 
business, and moneyed groups. The establish- 
ment of a sound credit, however, was necessary 
for the new government and President Wash- 
ington supported Hamilton’s program. 


Political parties were beginning to develop 
in the administrations of our first President. 
Alexander Hamilton believed in a loose, broad 
interpretation of the Constitution, which meant 
that the national government could assume 
greater power over the states, by interpreting 
the Constitution in a liberal manner. Thomas 
Jefferson believed in a strict interpretation, or 
construction, of the Constitution, which meant 
that the national government would have less 
power over the states. The supporters of 
Hamilton were known as Federalists, and they 


and their party controlled the government for 
the first twelve years under Washington and 
Adams. The power of the national government 
was established through the Federalists in their 
administrations and by the rulings of the Su- 
preme Court under John Jay and, later, John 
Marshall. There is still some question as to the 
power of the national government today, over 
such problems as education, health, child labor, 
marriage, and divorce. 

Washington himself was a Federalist in 
principle and practice, although he tried to 
remain impartial and neutral. He believed 
that the federal government should assert 
itself, in order to establish our new nation. But 
the Federalists, after twelve years in power, 
lost touch with the common people. 

Open revolt against the whiskey tax, advo- 
cated by Hamilton as a means of helping to pay 
the nation’s debts and to establish the credit of 
the United States, occurred in western Pennsy]- 
vania in 1794. This uprising was known as 
the Whiskey Rebellion. Washington, influenced 
by Hamilton, ordered the militia to enforce the 
liquor tax, and establish the authority of the 
national government over any group which 
might defy it. Jefferson and others criticized 
the use of troops against the frontiersmen. 

Thus, Washington’s administrations estab- 
lished the credit, authority, and respect of the 
national government. Washington’s choice of 
officials and his own dignified and wise leader- 
ship launched the new government under the 
new Constitution. Our domestic problems were 
faced and firmly met. Political differences were 
well handled; the government was organized 
into a respected unit. 


His Foreign Policy and Leadership. Wasbh- 
ington’s Proclamation of Neutrality of 1793 
was made in order to prevent Americans from 
taking sides with either England or France 
when those countries went to war. He was 
against foreign entanglements (agreements or 
treaties which might obligate us in foreign 
conflicts and wars). But his—and Hamilton's 
—leanings were toward England. Jefferson’s 
sympathy was with France in her Revolution 
and struggle for democracy. 


The Jay Treaty of 1795, which was signed 
with England, brought criticism to Washington 
and his representatives, although time ha‘ 
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shown that it brought better results than were 
recognized then. Nothing was said directly 
about our neutral rights and the impressment 
of American seamen. But England promised 
to pay damages for American shipping losses, 
to evacuate the Western posts, and to settle 
the Northeastern boundary by arbitration. 
Washington urged the treaty’s ratification and 
approval, and signed it. He considered the 
agreement better than none. But the impress- 
ment of seamen, and the demand for neutral 
rights were not settled, and remained problems. 

The Pinkney Treaty of 1795 with Spain 
brought a settlement of the Florida boundary. 
It also granted us the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi, and the “right of deposit” at New Orleans 
for three years, a privilege which could be 
renewed. Thus, our foreign problems were 
rather skillfully handled, for a new nation. The 
favorable provisions of the Pinkney Treaty 
made that treaty popular. England’s new re- 
spect for the United States, shown in signing 
the Jay Treaty, influenced Spain in approving 
the Pinkney Treaty. 

The Genet Affair threatened American neu- 
trality. Edmond Charles Genet, France’s repre- 
sentative, took it upon himself to organize in 
South Carolina armed opposition to England 
and Spain. He insisted upon going ahead in the 
face of Washington’s warning that his attitude 
and conduct were in violation of our policy of 
neutrality. Washington demanded his recall, 
but France’s change in government had already 
provided for Genet’s replacement. 

Washington weathered the storm of criticism 
and abuse during his second administration. 
He sometimes said that he would rather have 
been in his grave than in the presidency. Like 
Jefferson and Jackson, who later followed him, 
he longed to return to his plantation. He felt 
that France’s claim for assistance under our 
Treaty of Alliance in 1778 was not applicable, 
for it was a defensive treaty only. But Wash- 
ington considered our nation too weak to as- 
sume other than a middle-of-the-road, neutral 
course at the time. To deal with England, 
France, and Spain—which were established 
empires—took delicate diplomacy, in order to 
avoid war or domination. 


Washington’s Farewell Address. “I walk un- 
trodden ground,” our first President remarked 





at the beginning of his presidency. His mother 
lived until 1789 to see her son leave Mount 
Vernon to assume the greatest office in the 
land. She had always said that her son, George 
“igs a good son and has done his duty like 
a man.” 

In his farewell to political life, published 
on September 17, 1796—six months before re- 
tirement—were such comments and warnings 
as the following: 

Let there be no sectionalism, no North, 
South, East or West; you are all dependent 
on another, and should be one in union; Be- 
ware of the baneful effects of party spirit 
and the ruin to which its extremes must 
lead; Keep the departments of government 
separate, promote education, cherish the pub- 
lie credit, avoid debt; Observe justice and 
good faith toward all nations, have neither 
passionate hatreds nor passionate attach- 
ments to any, and be politically independent 
of all; Be a nation, be Americans, be true to 
yourselves. 

Unlike Jefferson, the Father of American 
Democracy, George Washington, the Father 
of his Country, was privileged to retire to his 
landed estates for only two years after his 
presidency. His own properties needed his 
attention badly. Trouble with France threatened 
in 1798, however, and he accepted Adams’ ap- 
pointment as Commander-in-Chief of the pro- 
visional army and started its organization. 
This cloud passed, but only one year remained 
at Mount Vernon before Washington contracted 
his fatal illness. Laryngitis developed as a 
result of exposure. Bleeding, and poor medical 
treatment of the time, led to his death on 
December 14, 1799. Among his last words 
were: “I thank you for your attentions, but I 
cannot last long. I pray you, let me go off 
quickly.” He called to his secretary, put his 
things in order, and went to his final sleep. 

His Spirit. The writer will never forget his 
visit to Mount Vernon and to the tomb of 
George Washington. The Negro, who stood 
guard at the door of the tomb, saw to it that 
everyone removed his hat, as he approached the 
structure. There was quiet and reverent at- 
tention in the small group of people. It was 
stated that, when the last of the Washingtons 


was buried there, the key was to be thrown into 
the Potomac. 
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It seemed in the quiet of this hallowed spot 
that George Washington should step. up and 
greet us. His spirit was there, reminding us 
of his dignity, his generosity, his strength, and 
his sacrifice. One thought of the slaves whom 
he had treated so kindly and freed in his will. 
Neither he nor Jefferson favored slavery as an 
institution. Washington and Jefferson treated 
their slaves as human beings, and often as 
members of the family. They were both loved 
and respected by their slaves and their families. 


Youth. Washington, like Jefferson, achieved 
many worth-while things in his teens and early 
twenties. His father’s family was large 
seven boys and three girls. George was the 
first child of his father’s second marriage. He 
spent his early boyhood on the Ferry Farm 
across from Fredericksburg and on the Rappa- 
hannock River. George had little formal 
schooling, but he learned practical things such 
as arithmetic, farming, riding horseback, sail- 
ing, rowing, hunting, and swimming. His 
father, a former sea captain and a large land 
owner, died when young George was but eleven 
and left him to the care of his fine mother and 
other relatives. Most of the estate went to his 
elder brother, Lawrence. Young Washington 
seemed to be able to outjump, outwrestle, out- 
ride, and outshoot all the other boys. Boy scouts 
would be interested in Washington’s pioneering 
skill, since he could qualify for “roughing it” 
under any conditions. 

At sixteen years of age, George Washington 
surveyed the Fairfax estate on the savage 
American frontier in Virginia. He slept at 
night on the ground and faced the dangers of 
the weather, the threat of the Indians, and the 
difficulties of living in an almost trackless 
wilderness. His experiences in traveling over 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, in seeing the pio- 
neers clearing the land for settlements, and in 
conferring with the Indians, were invaluable. 


Young Washington was neither a _ good 
speller nor a good reader. He received instruc- 
tion in manners becoming a Virginia gentle- 
man, and in the art of warfare. His brother, 
Lawrence, in attempting to regain his health, 
made a trip to the West Indies, and took George 
with him. At this time, George had a light 
case of smallpox, which left his face slightly 
scarred. This trip was the only foreign voyage 


he ever took. Lawrence, whom George loved 
and respected, died at the age of twenty-one, 
leaving the Mount Vernon acres to his younger 
brother, who assumed the responsibility of the 
estate. 

Manhood. Young Washington, in his twen- 
ties, served the English and his state of Vir- 
ginia by going into the Ohio Valley to stop 
the French, or to remonstrate with them. The 
French did not accept the proposal that they 
move from the forts and Governor Robert Din- 
widdie saw that force would have to be used. 
Washington was elevated from the rank of 
major to that of lieutenant colonel and came 
into command of the expedition to drive the 
French out of the territory. However, he was 
forced to sign terms of surrender, for which 
he was criticized. 


In 1755, Washington became a member 
of General Braddock’s staff, and accompanied 
the English army westward to take Fort 
Duquesne from the French. In the battle that 
was fought near the Monongahela River, Brad- 
dock was mortally wounded, and Washington 
had two horses shot from under him. Wash- 
ington narrowly escaped death from bullets 
which had pierced his clothing. He stated, 
however, that he liked warfare and the sound 
of bullets. His health had suffered from the 
three years in the wilderness, and he retired 
from military life in 1758, when it was assured 
that Britain would win, after the defeat of the 
French in Canada. The end of the French and 
Indian War (Seven Years’ War) came in 1763, 
when the Treaty of Paris was signed. 


Like Jefferson, Washington mastered survey- 
ing, business accounting, and mathematics. An 
examination of their meticulously detailed rec- 
ords and surveys shows that both of these 
young men were thorough to a remarkable 
degree. Both were interested in social affairs, 
had pleasant manners, and were handsome and 
popular. Later on, each married well, adding 
to his estates. Washington and Jefferson were 
unlike, however, in certain aspects of person- 
ality, character, and political leadership. Both 
of these great American leaders put the call 
of duty above personal desires and pleasures. 
Each disciplined himself, as can be seen in his 
study, work, habits, and life. Modern youth 
could well follow their examples in achieving 
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a measure of success through the orderly use 
of time, materials, money, and effort. 

His First Lady. George Washington married 
Martha Dandridge Custis, a wealthy widow of 
ability and charm, in 1759, at the age of twen- 
ty-seven. Martha brought her children, Martha 
and John—and also added a wealthy estate—to 
Mount Vernon. Martha Washington was indeed 
a gracious and influential First Lady at Mount 
Vernon and in the Executive Mansion. George 
Washington had no children of his own, but he 
loved and cared for Martha’s. When her 
children died, the Washingtons adopted the 
two children of her son John. Washington was 
happy at home and longed for more time with 
his family. 

Martha Washington, like many wives and 
mothers, encouraged, assisted, and influenced 
her husband. She never recovered from the 
shock of George’s death, surviving him only 
two years. She was buried in the tomb at 
Mount Vernon by the side of her famous hus- 
band. 

Revolutionary and Military Leadership. The 
Virginia legislature—the House of Burgesses— 
had elected Washington as a member, while he 
was serving in the French and Indian War. He 
was a planter, farmer, shipper, and an importer 
in his native state of Virginia. At first, Wash- 
ington was loyal to England and to its laws. 
But he protested against the Stamp Act and the 
other unfair measures and practices of Eng- 
land. Washington joined such liberals as Pat- 
rick Henry, Richard Henry Lee, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, and John Adams. 

In 1774, Washington stated at a secret meet- 
ing of the Virginia Assembly: “I will gladly 
enlist at my own expense one thousand men 
and march to the relief of Boston.’”’ Washington 
hoped to avoid separation from England, but 
he led in the drilling of the militia. Patrick 
Henry’s famous words: “Give me liberty or 
give me death,” and “The time for action is at 
hand,” were quoted in 1775, after England con- 
tinued her policy of “taxation without repre- 
sentation” in the face of the opposition and 
the appeals of the colonists. In the Second 
Continental Congress, held in Philadelphia in 
1775, John Adams moved that George Wash- 
ington be named Commander-in-Chief of the 


Continental Army, and he was chosen for that 
position. 


For eight years, the Father of his Country 
left his plantation to serve his country without 
pay for a cause which he considered just. He 
would accept no salary. His character and 
courage helped to win the war. The British 
were unable to capture him or his army. Con- 
sider the winter at Valley Forge—three thou- 
sand ragged, cold, hungry, and ill-clothed men. 
The early hardships of their determined and 
courageous leader stood these Patriots in good 
stead. 

“Did the militia fight?’ he asked when he 
heard of the Battle of Bunker Hill. “Yes,” was 
the answer. “Then the liberties of the country 
are safe.”” he commented. 


At first, the Commander-in-Chief retreated 
and avoided defeat. His success over the Hes- 
sians at Trenton and his triumph at Prince- 
ton encouraged his men, gained the support of 
France, and showed good generalship. Wash- 
ington’s friend, the Marquis de Lafayette, 
joined him. Foreign military and financial aid, 
particularly from France, enabled the patriots 
to win. Congress was weak and often failed to 
support Washington and his army in an ade- 
quate way. Burgoyne’s attempt to divide the 
colonies was thwarted; Clark was successful in 
the West and the British forces were sur- 
rounded and defeated at Yorktown. The char- 
acter and leadership of George Washington 
held the -Continental Army together by sheer 
will power, courage, and determination. 


To those who criticized Washington for 
minor things, let us grant that he was not 
perfect. But he gave much to his country. His 
plantation was neglected and run down during 
his absence. He gave up the comforts and 
conveniences of his home and family. How 
many of his critics would have paid that price? 


Constitutional Government Leadership. Win- 
ning a war is not enough. From 1783 to 1787 
(the so-called “Critical Period’? in American 
history), the United States faced problems of 
a lack of unity, finances, debts, jealousies, na- 
tional prestige, foreign relations, and political 
differences. The one thing, which Washington 
had wanted above all else, was a stronger 
government that would unify the nation. After 
the Mount Vernon Conference, which settled 
boundaries and trade relations between Mary- 
land and Virginia, and the Annapolis Conven- 
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tion, which failed to extend the solutions to the 
rest of the colonies, George Washington was 
chosen President of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, which met in Philadelphia in 1787, to 
revise the weak and ineffective Articles of Con- 
federation. 


He was severe with the fifty-five delegates 
who attended the Convention. One time, it is 
said, a note of some of the proceedings, relating 
to secret matters on the Constitution, was found 
on the floor, and was handed to him. This note 
was in violation of the rules of secrecy of the 
proceedings. Washington looked over his glasses 
at the men, and asked whoever was guilty of 
writing such a note to come forward and claim 
his property. No delegate came to the front. 
But no more notes were found. Washington’s 
appearance added to the dignity of his leader- 
ship. This dignity and seriousness of purpose 
guided the delegates to a successful achievement 
of a new and lasting document: The Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

James Madison, who is known as the “Father 
of the Constitution,” wrote his notes of the 
proceedings in his room during the early hours 
of the morning, and these notes are the records 
to which we refer (Madison’s Notes), for the 
actual proceedings of the Constitutional Con- 
vention. Madison probably did more in the 
writing of the Constitution than any other one 
man. 

George Washington's Influence. Washington 
had been a military leader of his nation and had 
served his country well. He had steered suc- 
cessfully the convention, which created a 
stronger framework of federal government. 
Surely, this was enough to ask of any one man 
in a lifetime. But his country called him again 
from Mount Vernon to assume the responsi- 
bilities of the first presidency, when his desire 
was to return to private life. But he felt that 
his life and his resources belonged to his coun- 
try if they were needed. And when his coun- 
try called him again, he answered the call. 


Thus, Washington stands out as a British 
military leader in the French and Indian War, 
a Virginia colonel, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Continental Army, member of the House of 
Burgesses in Virginia, President of the Consti- 
tutional Convention, and President of the 
United States for two terms. He was also a 


successful 
farmer. 


More than these achievements, the Father 
of his Country had a character of simple and 
permanent greatness. His emotions were ve- 
hement, concentrated, and mostly controlled. 
He loved justice, sought knowledge, and de- 
manded obedience and action. He kept his 
army together, in spite of the fact that he 
lost more battles than he won. His influence 
and leadership triumphed over the impossible 
conditions at Valley Forge, and during the 
battles of the Revolution. Washington is prob- 
ably the only man who could have held the 
nation together. He weighed his actions in the 
light of high ideals. His countrymen held him 
in awe and reverence. They considered him 
above them, and yet one of them. 


Virginia plantation owner and 


He followed a regular routine, which enabled 
him to achieve the goals that he set. His abil- 
ity to organize and to lead as a statesman 
among many factions and interests was re- 
markable. Washington’s judgments were sound. 
and quick. Here was a man who was great 
without either recognizing, seeking, or admit- 
ting it. 

When he arose to reply to a member of the 
House of Burgesses, who was complimenting 
him on his deeds as a soldier, he could not say 
a word. “Sit down, Mr. Washington,” said the 
speaker, “your modesty is equal only to your 
valor and that surpasses any language that 
I possess.” Washington was happiest when 
looking after his plantation. He attempted 
scientific farming, rotating crops, and experi- 
menting with the cultivation of better crops and 
farm animals. He would ride over his estate, 
keeping up his fences, taking care of his live- 
stock, and examining everything. Indentured 
servants and capable slaves worked in his 
workshops. The writer recalls the beautiful 
flower beds, and the attractive landscape 
gardening of Mount Vernon, which were re- 
built by the women of America as a shrine 
to the Father of his Country. 


Washington’s will provided for a contribu- 
tion of money toward the building of a Na- 
tional University in Washington. He believed 
that the American Republic would stand only 


upon a sound educational foundation. In the 
words of Harry Lee, one of his generals, Wash- 
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ington was truly: “First in war, first in peace, 
first in the hearts of his countrymen.” His 
body was laid to rest at Mount Vernon, with 
religious and Masonic services, for he had been 
a devoted leader in the church and Masonry. He 
honored throughout the length of his 
country and throughout the entire world. 

His Appearance and Interests. George Wash- 
ington was over six feet tall, and weighed 
about two hundred pounds. His hands and feet 
were large, and he was big-boned, with no 
surplus flesh. He liked pomp and ceremony. 
His recreation included the theater, horseraces, 
cards, fishing, fox hunting, and entertaining 
guests. One can visualize a procession of ladies 
and gentlemen dressed in splendor, a coach 
drawn by six white horses, and a grand ball and 
reception in all its glory. And yet, this great 
aristocrat was willing to give up everything, if 
need be—and he had much wealth in his middle 
years—for the cause of freedom and union. He 
might have been king. But like Jefferson, he 
had been fashioned on the great frontier of 
American Democracy. 


Legends About Washington. The title: The 
Life of George Washington with Curious Anec- 
dotes Equally Honourable to Himself and Ex- 
emplary to His Young Countrymen, by Parson 
Weems, suggests why the cherry tree legend 
may have been included in this biography of 
the Father of his Country. The story concludes: 


was 


Presently George and his hatchet made 
their appearance. “George,” said his father, 
“do you know who killed that beautiful 
cherry tree yonder in the garden?” This 
was a tough question; and George staggered 
under it for a moment; but quickly recovered 
himself; and looking at his father, with the 
sweet face of the youth brightened with the 
inexpressible charm of all-conquering ‘truth, 
he bravely cried, “I did it with my hatchet.” 
(He was said to have been six years old). 


Perhaps the cherry-tree story was exagger- 
ated in order to elevate our national hero and 


to inspire young Americans. In considering 
fables and legends, we must suspend judgment 
and reserve our opinion as to their accuracy. 
A few questions might be raised. For example: 
“Who was the author? Where did he get his 
information? Are these the exact words of 
George and his father? Is it necessary to be- 


lieve such a legend in order to understand and 
appreciate the greatness of Washington? Does 
such a legend grow in reliability through time 
and by various writers?” 

Doesn’t the reader gain just as interesting 
a picture of the Father of his Country through 
Washington’s own records, his own achieve- 
ments, and his own writings and activities? 
Isn’t such a treatment more accurate and fair? 

Another legend is the one which stated that 
the young Washington was so strong that he 
was able to throw a silver dollar across the 
Rappahannock River. If these stories are con- 
sidered as part truths—or are told to a young 
child as a fable, do they later cause the student 
to doubt real truths? We know that the story 
of Santa Claus represents the spirit of Christ- 
mas, that of giving and sharing. These exag- 
gerated anecdotes stress the good qualities of 
Washington and tend to impress them on the 
young mind. Our leaders have become as 
saints. When students find that our leaders 
had faults, they often discard everything about 
them and distrust the records and achieve- 
ments, which is unfortunate. 


Possible Shortcomings. George Washington 
was human. He had the weaknesses and short- 
comings of a human being. His was not a warm 
personality, nor was he a really good mixer. He 
had little wit or immediate appeal. His temper 
was violent on occasion, but more often he con- 
trolled it. There were few times that he laughed. 
Emotion seemed hidden or suppressed. Famili- 
arity was something that he permitted no per- 
son. He held even his friends at a distance. 
Washington tended to be class-conscious. He 
considered himself above the common people in 
many ways. That is what is remarkable about 
his sacrifice for the common man. Some of his 
eritics say that he took the stand which he 
did in order to protect his interests, property, 
and wealth. His modest statements and ap- 
parent humbleness do not seem in character, 
for one who insisted on so much ceremony, 
dress, formality, and lavishness. 


There has been a tendency on the part of 
some writers and biographers to go to the oppo- 
site extreme of the fables and legends, in de- 
bunking or stressing and pointing out the nega- 
tive aspects of our leaders’ lives. No matter 
what critics write or say, George Washington’s 
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devotion to duty, and his unselfishness, have 
carved for him a lasting place in the history of 
the American Republic, which he saved and 
launched. He made few real mistakes, for he 
knew the facts first, and then, his judgment 
usually guided him well. His popularity: was 
due to his patriotism, his leadership, and his 
sacrifice. Even though some present-day critics 
try to discredit his personal life and motives, 
the American people will not be greatly dis- 
turbed, for to them George Washington de- 
voted his life to his country, and they rank him 
the nation’s first great American. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
(1732-1799) 
Mileposts 
1732—George Washington was born in West- 
moreland County, Virginia, on February 
22. 
1735—His family moved to Hunting Creek, 
which is now Mount Vernon. 
1743—Washington’s father died. 
1747—He left school. 
1748— Young Washington did surveying for 
Lord Fairfax in Virginia. 
1751—Became adjutant-general, with the rank 
of major. Went to West Indies with his 
brother, Lawrence. 
Made a major in the colonial forces. 
Inherited Mount Vernon from Lawrence, 
who died. 
1753—Went on an expedition to the West—the 
region where the Monongahela and the 
Allegheny meet to form the Ohio. 
1754—Made a second expedition, and helped 
defend strongholds against the French. 
Served and fought as an officer on Gen- 
eral Braddock’s staff at fateful Turtle 
Creek battle. 


1752 


1755 


1758—Elected to the House of Burgesses. 

1759—Married to Mrs. Martha Custis. 

1774—Chosen by his colony as a delegate to the 
First Continental Congress. 

1775—Was a member of the Second Continental 
Congress. Appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of the Continental Army, against 
the British, with whom he had fought 
earlier against the French. 

1776-1783—Led the nation to victory in the 

American Revolution, also known as the 

War for Independence. He received the 

surrender of Cornwallis’ army at York- 

town in 1781. 

Surrendered his commission and retired 

to Mount Vernon. 

Selected President of the Constitutional! 

Convention. 

1789—Inaugurated first President of the United 
States of America. He toured the coun- 
try to “get the pulse of the people.” 
(1789-1790) 

1793—Reelected for a second term, inaugurated, 
issued Proclamation of Neutrality. 

1796—Issued Farewell Address to the people. 

1798—Made Commander-in-Chief again. 

1799—Washington died at Mount Vernon. 


1783 


1787 
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Woodcarving in the Bernese Oberland, 
Switzerland 


MARIE WIDMER 


Official Information Bureau of Switzerland, New York, N. Y. 


A year of famine, back in 1816, was respon- 
sible for the birth of woodcarving in the Bernese 
Oberland, Switzerland. At that time, Christian 
Fischer, a clever woodturner in the little village 


of Brienz, finding himself no longer able to buy 
the boxwood and horn necessary for fashioning 
the pipes for which he had already acquired 4 
certain amount of fame, began experimenting 
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Quaint road signs, cleverly carved in wood and produced at 


Oberland, are a new in Switzerland. 


of another? 


attraction 


with maple and other species of native wood. 
He made egg cups, napkin rings, goblets, plates 
and bread baskets and decorated them with 
simple carvings, the result being so pleasing to 
the eye that foreign visitors were eager to buy 
these articles. This initial success inspired 
Christian Fischer to more complicated efforts. 
He also gave free instruction to the peasants of 
Brienz, who were so much in need of additional 
income. 

The enthusiasm of the pupils was as great as 
the master’s and with simple sharp knives they 
managed to sculpture articles which were typ- 
ical of their environment. Their reproductions 
of animals and flowers were based on their own 
careful studies of nature. 

Other Bernese Oberland communities, such as 
Meiringen, Lauterbrunnen and Grindelwald, 
also began to give attention to woodearving as 
a home industry, and through the income from 
his wood sculptures, many a poor mountain 


om, 


Photo Maeder, Brienz. 


Brienz, the woodcarving capital in the Bernese 


And wouldn't such a jolly sign inspire one to hike on in quest 


peasant was able to banish want from his home. 

Presently Christian Fischer’s remarkable pio- 
neer work in this field was brought to the atten- 
tion of the authorities and both the federal and 
the cantonal governments, as well as the village 
of Brienz and some neighboring localities, voted 
yearly subventions for the maintenance of a 
Woodearving School. The purpose of this insti- 
tution,which was founded in 1860—and which 
is flourishing today—is to enable students to 
acquire a thorough practical and scientific train- 
ing in wood sculpture. 

One of the primary conditions for admission 
is good eyesight. New pupils, moreover, are on 
probation for eight weeks to test their aptitude 
for drawing, which is a decisive factor. The 
apprenticeship for home and ornamental car- 
vers is respectively two and three years, and 
for animal and figure sculptors, it is four years. 
At the end of these terms the students have to 
pass a state examination. 
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A senior student at the Woodcarving School in Brienz, Bernese Oberland, Switzerland. He works after a model 
which he made himself according to the inspiration he got in the tiny zoological garden at Brienz. 


Tuition is free for Swiss citizens, as are all 
the tools and working materials. Sculptures 
produced in the school are the property of the 
institution, but any articles which are not kept 
for the school collection, or otherwise claimed 
by the school, may be bought by the pupils at a 
small cost for materials. 

An interesting feature of the Woodcarving 
School at Brienz, which, since 1928, is a special 
department of the Cantonal Industrial Museum 
in the city of Berne, is the small Zoological Park 
belonging to it. There students are able to make 
practical animal studies. 

The products of the more advanced pupils are 
on sale in a special showroom and exhibitions 
are also arranged occasionally to acquaint the 
public with the general activity of the institu- 
tion. 

A visit at Brienz is an experience which is 
as charming as it is enlightening. For who 
would not love at first sight a village of cozy 
brown chalets, with flowers blooming on every 
windowsill and balcony; a village which is mir- 
rored in the mountain-enclosed lake to which it 


has given its name, and whose background cul- 
minates in the Brienz Rothorn, one of the finest 
points of view in all Switzerland, accessible, of 
course, by a mountain railway ! 

Things assume an exciting aspect as soon as 
one arrives at Brienz, for Switzerland’s wood- 
carving capital flaunts the most attractive road 
signs to be found anywhere. Most appropriately 
they are carved in wood, and their designs vary 
cleverly according to their location. Thus, the 
road sign pointing the way to the Chamois Park 
is surmounted by replicas of two nimble cha- 
mois; the road sign to the landing place for 
steamers bears a quaintly garbed traveler, re- 
ceiving road directions from a little boy. A 
portly tourist, preceded by an equally corpu- 
lent little dog, surmounts the sign directing to 
the Rothorn, and a sprightlier little man, equip- 
ped with all the hiker’s paraphernalia, is headed 
for Axalp. Ultra-smart is a feminine figure with 
a beautiful hound, looking in the direction of 
Fluhberg Pavilion. 

Woodcarving at Brienz has experienced 4 
glorious evolution. More and more the artisan is 
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vanishing, and the artist comes to the fore. One 
of the foremost masters in wood-sculpture now 
adays is Hans Huggler, who recognized long ago 
that it was more important to catch the spirit 
and expression of a model than to reproduce it. 
In a series of bold strokes and slashes, a simple 
arrangement of planes and angles, he brought 
a block of wood to instant and vigorous life that 
it could never acquire through the careful 
modeling of the old school. Then he began his 
character sketches that are now familiar to 
every tourist who visits Switzerland. With the 
keenest understanding and affection he carved 
these little men and women, and painted them 
roughly in the dull, beautiful colors of the home- 
dyed stuffs the peasants wear. In these Lilli- 
putian woodcarved figures, many people of 
Brienz and environs recognized themselves and 
their neighbors with conscious pride, for while 
their fellow townsman recreated them, he did 
it with a touch so whimsical and so kindly that 
he never gave offense. 

But the “little people” are only a part of Hans 
Huggler’s artistic creations. He, too, has caught 
and preserved with his magic chisel the animal 
and wild life of his world, but in a striking way 
all his own. 

Then there is Karl Binder, also a native of 
3rienz, who in 1908, at the age of twenty-three, 





What Social Changes Should be Reflected 
in the Social Studies Curriculum? 





was urged by Rodin, Bartholomé and Desbois to 
exhibit his creations in the Salon National des 
Beaux Arts in Paris. A sculpture, “Ivresses,”’ 
earned him the title of ““Associe,” and only one 
year later another creation, “The Bagpiper,” 
elevated him to the rank of “‘Sociétaire’’ in the 
Beaux Arts Society, a distinction equalling that 
of receiving a gold medal. Several of Karl 
Binder’s wood sculptures have been acquired by 
the city of Paris, and in other lands his works 
are equally admired. 

Another gifted Brienz artist is Emil Tho- 
mann, whose noble sculptures of ecclesiastical 
subjects have received most favorable comment. 

In addition to the displays of the above-men- 
tioned works of art in wood, the little village is 
literally alive with wooden bears in every size 
and every conceivable attitude: bears inviting 
you to entrust your hat or umbrella to them, or 
both; bears eager to do duty as a seat; bears 
holding smokers’ accessories, etc. Chamois, 
deer, eagles, cows and goats are introduced in 
ever so many clever combinations, while chalets 
of different sizes are ready to serve in numerous 
ways. Breadbaskets, bookracks, paper knives, 
inkwells, salad sets, bowls, clocks and pictures 
lend further variety to the displays, so that a 
visit in Switzerland’s woodcarving capital is not 
only instructive, but a rare visual delight. 


C. C. HARVEY 


Salem Public Schools, Salem, Oregon 


LEWIs G. BLOOM 
Endicott Public Schools, Endicott, Washington 


MAX GREENE 


Entiat Public Schools, Entiat, Washington 


The development of an understanding of man 
in his social activities is the primary goal of so- 
cial studies teaching. The most obvious re- 
quirement in developing a program of social 
studies is to recognize that we are living in a 
changing world. 

Following are some quotations which seem 
significant for a discussion of this question: 

It is the inevitable drive of change under 
the accumulation of ideas and traditions, 


under the relentless impact of science and 
invention, that sets the fundamental prob- 
lem in organizing social studies for the 
schools.! 

. no teacher, least of all a social studies 
teacher, can escape the responsibility of being 
an alert student of social developments. She 
cannot select wisely, teach effectively, or plan 


1 Charles A. Beard, A Charter for the Social Studies, 
p. 28. 
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with foresight unless she keeps abreast of 
social changes. This obligation rests with 
peculiar weight upon the elementary social 
studies teacher, because what she selects or 
neglects has a cumulative effect upon the 
pupils as they advance to the upper grades. 

... As society changes the curriculum must 

change.” 

The aspect of education now considered 
the social studies deal with those facts and 
feelings, those trends and tendencies, those 
constants and changes now present in the 
environment of children which affect, both 
now and later, the wholesome growth and de- 
velopment of children and the occupation, the 
thought, the happiness, and the character 
and conduct of our American people.* 

The social studies curriculum in both ele- 
mentary and secondary schools should not only 
take into consideration and reflect those changes 
taking place now, but also what is potential, 
as well as some of the obvious changes that are 
desirable. 

The following are some of the chief social 
changes which should be reflected in the social 
studies curriculum: 

The World. 

1. The changing concept of distance. For 
example, how the airplane has changed the 
relationship of the different parts of the earth, 
how speed has changed geography, etc. 

2. Changes which have taken place in the 
parts which different nations play in world 
affairs. For example, the United States and 
Russia are now considered the two most power- 
ful nations, while there has been a decline in the 
part played by the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. 

3. Changes in our outlook on world affairs as 
a result of the war, the starting of the United 
Nations, etc. 

4. Changes in our outlook on world affairs as 
a result of the invention of the atomic bomb. 

5. The fact that many countries are now in 
the period of reconstruction and are looking 
to the U. S. as the chief source of food supply. 
A large part of the world cannot feed itself. 


2 Edgar B. Wesley, and Mary A. Adams, Teaching 
Social Studies in Elementary Schools, p. 122. 

% William E. Young, and Helen Hay Heyl, “An Ap- 
proach to a Social Studies Program in the Elementary 
Schools,” University of the State of New York, Bulletin 
No. 1227, 1942. 


6. Changes in regard to imperialism. Ex- 
ample, the U. S. giving the Philippines their 
independence, and Britain’s plan to grant in- 
dependence to India. 

7. The U. S. abandoning its policy of isola- 
tionism and taking a firm stand on international 
issues. For example, the Truman doctrine. 

8. The U. S. adopting a policy of cooperation 
rather than one of interference in affairs of 
Latin America. 

9. The precedent set at the end of this war 
when war criminals were tried and punished 

10. The tendency of nations to do away with 
tariffs and promote free trade. 

The Nation. 

1. Changes which come about in the country 
as a result of democratic processes. For ex- 
ample, an election always results in certain 
social changes. The Constitution itself pro- 
vides for change in its own structure. 

2. Changes which are taking place because 
we are rapidly exhausting many of our natural 
resources to the point where we will have to 
provide substitutes. 

3. Changes in methods of production, ways 
of distribution, and the carrying on of busi- 
ness enterprises. 

4. The movement toward greater social se- 
curity—in employment, old-age assistance, etc. 

5. The tendency of the federal government to 
take over many of the activities formerly car- 
ried on by state or even local governments— 
more centralization in government. 

6. The tendency of the government to regu- 
late and restrict business. The old idea of lais- 
sez faire no longer exists. 

7. Regional developments such as the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority and the Columbia Recrea- 
tional Project. 

8. Changes arising from the nation chang- 
ing from war to peace. For example, the short- 
age in houses and buildings of all kinds. 

9. The movement to give all sections of the 
country equal educational opportunities. 
Changes which may result from larger pro- 
portion of our population getting an opportu- 
nity to secure a higher education. 

10. Economic problems such as inflation, high 
wages, increased cost of living, changes in our 
tax policies, the huge national debt, etc. 

11. Growth of new ideas of justice in dealing 
with other races, nationalities, and minority 
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groups—intercultural, intergroup, and inter- 
racial education. 

12. Our changing ideas in regard to military 
matters. 

The Community. 

1. Changes in regard to the family as the 
unit of community life. Many of the responsibil- 
ities of the family have been taken over by the 
school and other community agencies. 


2. Changes in regard to health—shortage of 
doctors, tendency toward socialized medicine, 
etc. 

3. New forms of recreation—growth of com- 
mercialism in recreation, new agencies for rec- 
reation, coming of television. 

4. Changes in regard to the control of crime 
—enormous growth of juvenile delinquency. 

5. New inventions and scientific discoveries 
which have made modern conveniences possible 
for almost any home. 

6. New frontiers in education. 

The above are generalizations, but it is almost 
impossible to make statements which will cover 
the broad changes in society which should be re- 


Visual and 


IRWIN A. 


flected in the curriculum. Social change in the 
curriculum must be reflected in a manner and on 
a level appropriate to the understanding and 
emotional maturity of the pupil. In working 
toward the primary goal in social studies 
teaching, a beginning can be made by helping 
pupils to understand and interpret the imme- 
diate world in which they live and to which they 
belong. From their own environments, chil- 
dren can be guided to a study of the nation and 
the world. 

Without change there is no progress. In the 
social studies,we make use of current events 
papers and other recent materials in order to 
make our curriculum reflect the latest changes. 
We work on new units in order to make the cur- 
riculum reflect the most recent and significant 
changes. Curriculum revision is being carried 
on constantly in order to keep the social studies 
up to date. The school curriculum, and particu- 
larly the social studies curriculum, must at- 
tempt to keep pace with science, invention, in- 
dustrial expansion, distribution of wealth, and 
all other aspects of “the world as a going con- 
cern. 


Other Aids 


ECKHAUSER 


Graham Junior-Senior High School, Mount Vernon, New York 


Free films and slidefilms—1,929 of them—are 
listed in the seventh annual edition of Edu- 
cators Guide to Free Films. Material is anno- 
tated and cross indexed, with foreword by John 
G. Fowlkes. Write to Educators Progress Ser- 
vice, Randolph, Wisconsin. 

U.N. Film and Visual Information Division 
plans four international catalogues of films. 
They will cover films on United Nations, world 
problems, the work of the United Nations, life 
in member nations, health, agriculture, and 
nutrition. 

A new 16-page annotated catalogue of 2 x 2- 
inch color slides is available free from DeVry 
Corp., Chicago 14, Illinois. 

Films for International Understanding 
deserves special mention. Not only does it con- 
tain an annotated list of 250 films, but it con- 


tains as well brief articles on international 
understanding and its promotion through films. 
This catalogue may be obtained from the Bur- 
eau of Intercultural Education, New York 19, 
N.Y. 
CHARTS, MAPS, POSTERS, OTHER AIDS 

‘““Maps and Globes for Schools” is the title of 
a new Weber Costello Company catalogue which 
illustrates and describes their complete line of 
maps, globes, outline maps, charts and other 
teaching aids. Featured in the catalogue are the 
Tryon Illustrated American History Maps. 
This colorful series of maps, with its authentic 
and carefully drawn illustrations, makes Amer- 
ican history an interesting and fascinating 
story. The complete series carries the student 
from the early explorations and discovery to 
the United States as it appears to-day. The 
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maps are especially designed for the unit 
method of teaching. Copies of this colorful, 16- 
page catalogue will be sent free of charge to 
school people. Write to Weber Costello Com- 
pany, Chicago Heights, Illinois. 

“Makers of the U.S.A.” This is a decorative 
map in three colors, 34144 x 22% inches, de- 
picting in pictures the various peoples from 
different countries who have had a part in the 
building of the United States. Write to Friend- 
ship Press, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, 
N.Y. 

“Picture Map of Mexico.” This is an illus- 
trated map with Indian designs picturing the 
pageant of Mexican life. It is on paper suitable 
for coloring, accompanied by a sheet of explan- 
atory text and a series of pictures to be colored, 
cut out and pasted on the map. It’s size is 50 
x 38 inches, and it can be obtained from the 
Friendship Press. 

SLIDES 


The following “‘Visualized Units in Color” 
include ten selected 2 x 2-inch colored slides 
with a teacher’s manual for each unit: 

“New England” Early Settlers 

“Middle Atlantic States” Colonial 
Development 

“Shrines and Symbols of Democracy” 

“Spanish Missions of the Old Southwest” 

“Indians of the Southwest” 

“Indians of the Forest” 

“Indians of the Plains” 


FILMS 


“The House I Live In.” This RKO Academy 
Award film (B and W, sound) stars Frank 
Sinatra in a powerful plea for racial and reli- 


News and 


gious tolerance. Sinatra talks to a group of 
boys who have thoughtlessly persecuted a hoy 
of another religious group. His appeal to these 
boys makes a telling plea for tolerance. A 
teacher’s guide is included. Write to Young 
America Films, 18 E. 41 Street, New York 17 
N.Y. 

“What Is Money.” In this film (B and W, 
sound), the evolution of modern currency, from 
barter to banking is fully explained in detail, 
and in the simplest possible terms. This difficult 
subject is treated with remarkable clarity. Write 
to International Film Bureau, 84 E. Randolph 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

“Petroleum.” This (10 min.) film shows how 
petroleum is important to industry and com- 
merce. It presents through excellent photog- 
raphy and narration the story of how oil is 
located beneath the earth, how an oil well is 
drilled, how the well is completed and the oil 
extracted from the earth. Three types of re- 
fining—fractional distillation, cracking, and 
polymerization—are described. It is excellent 
in that it combines the factual phases of petro- 
leum industry with its social implications. Con- 
tact Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 20 
N. Wacker Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 

“Political Parties.”” This is a one-reel, color 
film. It depicts the establishment of the ma- 
chinery which presents a choice to the 
Though without legal basis, the political party 
is shown to be fundamental to any true democ- 
racy, and dependent upon the individual citi- 
zen’s approval by enacting an interesting local 
issue which portrays party activities. Write to 
Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Comment 


LEONARD B. IRWIN 
Principal, High School, Haddon Heights, New Jersey 


GOING ABROAD TO TEACH 


In the December issue of School Life, Thomas 
Cotner of the United States Office of Education 
has a very interesting and informative article 
on fellowship opportunities and teaching posi- 
tions in other countries. The exchange of stu- 
dents between nations has been carried on by 


both governmental and private agencies for 
some years, but the opportunities for teachers 
to work abroad, though naturally limited, are 
more numerous now than ever before. A compe- 
tent, experienced teacher with the necessary 
qualifications and with the willingness to adjust 
to vastly different conditions in return for 
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new experiences may quite possibly obtain a 
teaching position abroad. It may be as an 
exchange teacher to Great Britain, or as an 
instructor for troops or American children liv- 
ing in occupied zones abroad, or as a staff mem- 
ber of a native or American school in Latin 
America or one of our overseas possessions. 

During the present school year, 125 United 
States teachers have exchanged places with 
3ritish teachers. They were chosen by a com- 
mittee composed of representatives of the 
United States Office of Education and several 
national educational! organizations. For the 
next school year, announcements and applica- 
tion forms will be sent to superintendents of 
schools in all communities of 10,000 to 200,000 
inhabitants. Exchange teachers are chosen 
from districts within these population limits, 
and teachers desiring to apply for consideration 
should make arrangements through their super- 
intendents. 

Applications for teaching military personne] 
in the oceupied zones should be sent to the Army 
Instructor Selection Office, Information and 
Division, 641 Street, 
York City. Positions in the schools for 
dependents of military and civilian personnel 
in these zones are handled through the Office 

‘the Secretary of War, Division of Civilian 
Personnel, Overseas Branch, War Department, 
Washington, D. C. Both types of 
under Civil Service regulations. 


Education 
Ne W 


Washington 


positions are 


Teachers interested in educational openings 
in the other American republics should register 


with the American 
of International 


Republics Section, Division 
Educational Relations of the 
United States Office of Education, and with the 
Inter-American Schools Service, 744 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington, D. C. Positions in 
Latin America are not numerous and are not 
arranged on an exchange basis, but there are 
a few requests each year for United States 
teachers to work in other parts of the hemi- 
sphere, either in native or American schools. 
MAKING TEACHING A REAL PROFESSION 

No matter how fondly we clutch to ourselves 
as teachers the word “professional,” no matter 
how resolutely we talk of ourselves as members 
of the “teaching profession,” we know that 
in the eyes of the public, teachers, especially 
in the public school field, are on a subordinate 


level as compared to physicians, lawyers, engi- 
neers and others in the accepted professions. 
The public may consider teaching a profession, 
but nevertheless affords it and its members an 
inferior rank. There are many reasons for this 
condition, and four may be mentioned here: 
(1) most teachers are public employees on 
the local level; (2) most teachers are women; 
(3) teachers’ salaries are far below professional 
levels of income; and (4) qualification stand- 
ards are often very low and are not fixed or 
regulated by teachers themselves. 

The first two of these points cannot be altered 
to any great degree, and very probably should 
not be. The latter two, however, form the 
bases of most discussion about the improvement 
of public education. Two facts seem to be 
established by experience and reason. First, 
salaries for teachers improve only as a result 
of action by teachers themselves; they have to 
create a shortage either by concerted refusal 
to work at low salaries or by individual aban- 
donment of the field for less congenial but more 
lucrative employment. Second, standards of 
qualification likewise will never be sufficiently 
high unless the teachers as a group insist on it. 
As long as they permit poorly educated, mal- 
adjusted, and unskillful people to become teach- 
ers, regardless of what state certification stand- 
ards may allow, the profession as a whole will 
be judged accordingly and held in low public 
regard. The community can hardly be expected 
to offer a higher estimate of the worth and dig- 
nity of good teachers than teachers demand of 
and for themselves. 

The logical conclusion seems to be the imper- 
ative need for some sort of teachers’ guild, 
different from any type of educational group 
now in existence. It would have to be an asso- 
ciation which would set a truly professional 
standard of membership qualification as to 
preparation, experience and teaching ability, 
and would determine the minimum salaries 
which its members could accept. By requiring 
high standards and by frequently checking on 
their maintenance among the membership, such 
an organization could in time create a corps of 
the teaching elite which, by its own prestige. 
could force a general rise in standards and 
teaching salaries throughout the country. 

Dr. E. A. Cross, former Vice-President of 
Colorado State College, explained briefly his 
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idea for such an organization in the November 
issue of The Educational Forum. He suggests 
the formation of an association of professional 
teachers which would prescribe qualifications 
for membership and minimum salaries. It would 
include all types of teachers, principals and 
supervisors, and would recognize three grades 
of attainment—apprentice teachers, profession- 
al teachers and master teachers—each with its 
own qualifications and salary requirements. Dr. 
Cross believes that if the members of such a 
group were of sufficiently high calibre, the im- 
portance of belonging to it would come to be 
recognized by both teachers and school boards, 
and that valuable prestige would come to those 
who were members and to the communities 
which employed them. 


There is little question but that such an idea 
would contribute a great deal to the professional 
standing of teaching. It is the logical answer 


to many of the present problems and it has the 
successful example of the older professions 
as a guide. Whether there is any practical means 
of putting it into effect, it is difficult to say. 


As Dr. Cross points out, it is not likely to be 
initiated by any existing teacher organization, 
all of which are concerned with obtaining mem- 
bership regardless of qualifications. It will 
have to wait for interest to come from other 
sources; eventually the necessary leaders may 
be found. 


MorE ABOUT BRITISH EDUCATION 


In previous months mention has been made 
of interesting articles that have appeared con- 
cerning educational reforms in Great Britain. 
Up to the time of the war, the British educa- 
tional system was behind that of the United 
States in its efforts to care for all the children 
of all the people. Handicapped by a longer and 
far stronger tradition of class distinctions in 
education, and by a firmly established system 
of church and private schools, the philosophy 
of democratic public education was slower to 
reach public acceptance. But Britain is now 
in the midst of a far-reaching, long-term proc- 
ess of overhauling its whole educational sys- 
tem. Despite the obvious difficulties of such an 
undertaking at a time when finances are 
straitened, materials and equipment scarce 
and buildings demolished, the British are going 


ahead. To do the job they have some advantages 
too; they have the experience of the United 
States to draw upon, and the benefit of a cen- 
tralized form of government which can ac- 
tually put educational reforms in effect through- 
out the whole country. The results of the 
changes will, of course, take years to measure, 
but, just as Britain can draw upon us for ex- 
perience in planning, so will we profit by watch- 
ing closely the results of her work. 


Four recent articles on the subject by English 
writers are: “‘The Changing Face of English 
Education,” by Kenneth Lindsay, in the Novem- 
ber News Bulletin of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education; “Towards the County Col- 
lege,” by A. S. Vaughan-Thomas, in the Decem- 
ber issue of The American Teacher; “Public 
Schools and State Education in Britain,” by 
J. F. Wolfenden; and “England’s Emergency 
Colleges for Training Teachers,” by S. H. Wood, 
both of the latter articles in The Educational 
Forum for November. Taken together, they are 
extremely interesting for the information they 
give on the nature of the reforms being carried 
out for the English child of all classes and 
ages. The second article referred to has an ex- 
cellent chart picturing the whole British school 
set-up, public and independent, from the nur- 
sery class through the university, very useful to 
any American not familiar with the British ter- 
minology. 


The legal basis for educational reform in 
Britain is the Education Act of 1944, which 
requires the government to “afford for all 
pupils opportunities of education offering such 
variety of instruction and training as may be 
desirable in view of their different ages, abilities 
and aptitudes and of the different periods for 
which they may be expected to remain at 
school.” In this brief, general statement of 
purpose, the Act clearly intends to provide with 
equal care for the schooling of all British youth. 
One direct requirement to this end is the in- 
crease of the school-leaving age from 14 to 15, 
with the further provision that it later be raised 
to 16 with two further years of part-time educa- 
tion. The principal problem, as here, is the 
question of what kinds of education to provide 
and how to differentiate among those to be 
educated so that each will receive the training 
that will be of greatest use to him. 
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Mr. Vaughan-Thomas’ article is particularly 
interesting in this respect. He describes his 
work as one of those who in 1944 undertook 
the establishment of a County College, which 
is the term used to designate a part-time school 
for workers between the ages of 15 and 18. 
These institutions are intended to provide edu- 
cational opportunity for this age group on a 
one-day-a-week basis. Since they are voluntary, 
the problems of curriculum and method are 
particularly vital. Mr. Vaughan-Thomas tells 
how his school was started at the request of a 
large London engineering firm, which offered 
to release its young workers on full pay to 
attend this school, and specified that it wanted 
them to be given a general rather than tech- 
nical education. The first curriculum that was 
worked out included social studies, physical edu- 
cation and film appreciation, together with basic 
training in English and calculation. The ex- 
periences of three years have modified this to 
some extent but the experiment in what is 
essentially “‘adult education” is going on suc- 
cessfully. The County Colleges may eventually 
provide us with some excellent examples of 
how to offer non-compulsory education to older 
youth in this country. 

One of the most startling and significant 
developments in the British educational pro- 
gram is its teacher recruitment. Obviously a 
much larger number of teachers will be required 
than ever before, and this at a time when six 
years of war had put a stop to practically all 
teacher training. To meet this situation the 
government has set up some fifty emergency 
teaching training colleges, which give a free 
thirteen-months course to qualify for teaching, 
whether the trainee is a university graduate or 
not. The instructors in the colleges are them- 
selves practicing school teachers, most of whom 
have never had any experience of training 
others for the profession. 

The response to the opportunity has been 
remarkable. Over 100,000 applications have 
een made by men and women mustered out 
of the National Services and military forces, 
and 13,000 are now in training. The men out- 
number the women. The average age of these 
potential teachers is about 30, and their start- 
ing salaries will be £300 a year—not too far 
out of line with American figures. when the 
difference in salaries in all lines of work be- 








tween the two countries is considered. The 
brevity of the training period is admittedly un- 
fortunate, but the emergency conditions make 
it imperative. The most encouraging feature 
is the enthusiastic response to the call for teach- 
ers, and the eagerness with which the new re- 
cruits have entered upon their work. 


RECORDINGS FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


While visual aids of many kinds have become 
almost standard equipment for social studies 
teaching, the use of recordings is much less 
common in spite of the fact that they are far 
simpler and cheaper to utilize. Recordings 
cannot take the place of visual material, of 
course, since they fulfill a different function; 
rather they complement it by providing cer- 
tain educational experiences which cannot be 
as well presented through visual means or 
reading matter. They are the ideal medium 
for bringing to students such things as drama- 
tizations, the record of recent actual historical 
events, round-table discussions, folk songs, pro- 
fessional readings of great speeches and historic 
documents, and all the best educational features 
of radio made available for the convenience of 
the classroom. 

Many social studies teachers are probably 
not familiar with what is to be had in the way 
of recorded material nor how to obtain it. 
Isidore Starr, of Brooklyn Technical High 
School, presented in the October High Points a 
comprehensive guide to sources of recordings. 
It will be helpful to any teacher wishing to in- 
vestigate the opportunities for using materials 
of this kind. 

NOTES 


The League for Fair Play, Inc. (11 West 42nd 
St., New York 18), has published a little book- 
let by Hedi Seligsohn entitled Don’t Be a Jerk! 
It is an informal and very readable discussion 
of the subject of propaganda and prejudice, 
illustrated with cartoon drawings. Social 
studies classes may find it an attractive ap- 
proach to the topic, and it has been indorsed 
for the purpose by the Division Against Dis- 
crimination of the New Jersey Department of 
Education. The price of the booklet is twenty- 
five cents. 

During the eighteen-month period beginning 
January, 1946, the California State Department 
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of Education and Stanford 
ducted an experiment 
the 
materials, 


University 
throughout the 


seeing how 


con- 
- i] } 
SCNOOIS 
with object of 
current 
papers, magazines and pamphlets, could be used 
to improve teaching in 
social studies classes. A 


of California 


effectively such as news 


English, science and 
report on the results 
of the experiment has been prepared by th 
California Council on Improvement of Instruc- 
tion, entitled “Better Teaching Through the 
Use of Current Materials,” and copies may be 
obtained from Professor Lucien B. Kinney of 
Stanford. 


UNESCO has become one of the most widely 
discussed auxiliaries of the United Nations 
because in its purposes it embodies the greatest 
hope for human progress. In order that the 
American people, whose active support of 
UNESCO is so essential, may know what their 
part in its activities is, the United States Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO has published 
a booklet entitled UNESCO and You (Depart- 


ment of State Publication 2904, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington. 15 cents). It de- 
scribes in detail the organization and purpose 
of the organization, the relationship between it 
and the United States Government, and between 
it and individual citizens. It then goes on to 
present a specific program of what citizens can 
do in their own communities to further the aims 
and success of UNESCO. It should do a great 
deal to make UNESCO real and vital to both 
teachers and pupils who read it. 


In October the Macmillan Company, New 
York City, issued the first number of a new 
teaching aid, “‘Teachers Service Bulletin in 
Geography.” It is a four-page leaflet, and will 
be published at regular intervals. The 
number was an article on “Geography in the 
Curriculum,” by Gertrude Whipple and Preston 
E. James. Any elementary teachers interested 
may have their names put on the regular mail- 
ing list to receive free copies by writing to 
the company. 


first 


Book Reviews and Book Notes 


Edited by IRA KREIDER 
Abington High School, Abington, Pennsylvania 


The Problem of Reducing Vulnerability to 
Atomic Bombs. By Ansley J. Coale. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1947. Pp. 
xiii, 115. $2.00. 


In 1946 the Social Science Research Council 
established a “Committee on Social Aspects of 
Atomic Energy” to “plan and encourage re- 
search on problems of human relations associ- 
ated with the utilization of atomic energy in 
peace or war.” The research secretary of this 
committee is the author of this book on “the 
problem of reducing vulnerability” in atomic 
war. Anyone reading the book to the end may 
close it feeling that he has progressed not much 
further than the second word in the title. 


That the book ends where it begins, with the 
problem, is not an outcome of weakness in the 


author but of the nature of the subject. Coale 


first discusses the problem of reducing vulnera- 
bility to atomic bomb attacks that might occur 
“under an effective agreement” not to manu- 


facture atomic weapons in times of peace, but 
which would have no force after a war begins. 
This discussion runs through forty-six pages. 
Decentralization is the magic word here and 
throughout the book. The author wants to find 
“safe locational patterns” for war industries, 
but leaves the reviewer wondering where they 
can be found. 


That the puzzle of the book is beyond any 
man’s knowledge can be seen by pondering the 
words of the author on the problem of “minimiz- 
ing casualties’ in a war in which atomic 
armament has been unlimited (such a 
the subject of the rest of the book) : 


war 18 


Consider the 200-odd cities in the Uni 
States with a population of more than 50,000 
as an illustration of the difficulties of protec- 
tion. These large cities represent in 
eral the targets wherein the 
casualties might be expected to be the largest. 
Their aggregate population is about 50,000.- 


ven- 


number of 
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000. If an average of three atomic bombs 
were accurately delivered on each, with the 
actual number per target proportioned ac- 


cording to size, one might reasonably expect 

the casualties to be in proportion to those of 

Hiroshima, where 29 to 33 per cent of the 

residents were killed, and about 29 per cent 

were injured. These proportions indicate 

14 to 17 million deaths in the large cities, and 
about 14 million wounded. At the average 
rate of three bombs per city, about six hun- 
dred bombs would need accurately to be de- 
livered. 

Coale has at least imagined the use of more 
than one bomb, the number upon which so much 
superficial thinking has been based in the Bikini 
experiment; but six hundred may be only the 
beginning; and no one knows how much more 
powerful newly conceived bombs may become. 

Though Coale urges that relocating urban 
centers and diffusing them would reduce vul- 
nerability, he estimates the cost of relocation at 
$250,000,000—probably a small part of it—and 
points out that getting it done would “require 
a revolutionary interference by government in 
individual choices, a revolution for which popu- 
lar support can hardly be envisaged.” 

There is a chapter on “Technical Consider- 
ations” and one on the “Research and Analysis 
Needed.” At the close, the author correctly ex- 
presses the idea that “most of the analysis 
attempted in this book probably will lose 





relevance with the passage of time.” And he 
continues: ‘“‘Even in the next two or three dec- 
ades other weapons ... may prove as dan- 


gerous as the atomic bomb. Unless there is 
effective restraint on military techniques, there 
may be no conceivable protection against the 
materials stored in the arsenals of the world.” 

It is to be hoped that the “Committee on 
Social Aspects of Atomic Energy,” through its 
efforts, will leave no one in doubt. There is only 
ne remedy—and that is peace. 

AUSTIN L. PORTERFIELD 

Texas Christian University 
Fort Worth, Texas 





in America. By Harold S. Sloan. New 


York: Harper and Brothers, 1947. Pp. xi, 
242. $1.60. 


ning as a means of subsistence is one of 






the oldest activities of man. However, as a 
commercial enterprise, based upon scientific 
methods, it is relatively new. In the United 
States, commercialized farming was not firm- 
ly established in all sections until the middle of 
the nineteenth century. Today American agri- 
culture presents a conglomerate picture of sub- 
sistence and commercial farms. 

For nearly three centuries, farming was the 
chief activity in the American economy. Popu- 
lation increase, improved transportation, and 
greater urbanization aided the growth of com- 
mercialized farming but at the same time accel- 
erated the rise of industry to economic suprem- 
acy in the United States. 

From the start American farming has been 
plagued by certain difficulties, especially with 
regard to production control and price relation- 
ships. These difficulties have been particularly 
acute in periods following wars when agricul- 
tural production geared to temporarily in- 
creased needs has been too great for peacetime 
demand. These periods have brought surpluses 
with depressing economic and _ psychological 
effects. In addition to these troubles, agricul- 
ture has been handicapped by inadequate credit 
facilities, improper land use, and soil erosion. 

During the 1930's, aggressive governmental 
action began to be taken to combat the historic 
difficulties of American farmers. Measures 
were instituted to control production, to create 
better relationships between farm costs and 
selling prices, to expand farm credit facilities, 
and to improve methods of soil conservation and 
land use. By this time also farmers were trying 
to help themselves more by organizing coopera- 
tives and lobbies and by utilizing the services 
of agricultural scientists and extension agents. 
Because of these developments, American farm- 
ers were better prepared to meet the tremen- 
dous exigencies of World War IT. 

These observations are among the basic views 
expressed by Professor Harold S. 


i’ 


Sloan in 
They are presented with 
practical and convincing illustrations in a studv 
that can be utilized to good advantage in the 
teaching of American 
history. 


Farming in America 


social and economic 
Professor Sloan’s contentions stimu- 
late thinking concerning the influence of agri- 
culture in determining the course and meaning 
of American democracy. 


The use of technical language has been 
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avoided in this study. Consequently it can be 
read with understanding and profit, especially 
by high school students and general readers. 
Important economic principles are explained 
in a simple and concrete manner. Each chap- 
ter contains a list of activities that can be used 
for illustration and discussion of significant fea- 
tures of farming. Moreover, the value of the 
study is enhanced by a descriptive bibliography 
and list of films relating to various phases of 
agriculture. 
HAROLD T. PINKETT 

National Archives 

Washington, D.C. 





The Atlantic Frontier; Colonial American Civil- 
ization, 1607-1763. By Louis B. Wright. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. Pp. xviii, 
354. $3.40. 

Dr. Wright is one of our foremost historical 
scholars. His contributions to the field of colo- 
nial history have been both solid and brilliant. 
The First Gentlemen of Virginia and his edi- 
tions of The Letters of Robert Carter, and of 


The Secret Diary of William Byrd of Westover, 


1709-1812, earned him a position of respect 
among historians of our nation’s origins. Since 
1932 he has been connected with the Hunting- 
ton Library, where he is currently a Research 
Professor. 

In this present volume Dr. Wright has per- 
formed a real service. It is an undisputed fact 
that the colonial period of our history is re- 
ceiving less and less attention in our history 
textbooks. Nearly two decades ago, the late 
Dixon Ryan Fox emphasized this fact in a 
brilliant essay that history teachers would do 
well to re-read from time to time. Since most 
of our people receive their knowledge of our 
national development from the pages of school 
textbooks, it should be apparent that more and 
more Americans know less and less about the 
birth of their civilization. Dr. Wright has 
written this volume for the general reader; 
rarely has the need for a volume been greater. 

The opening chapter, titled “The Old World 
Background,” gives an interesting and provoc- 
ative picture of the sixteenth-century back- 
ground from which our culture was to develop. 
In addition to the familiar stories of exploration 
and national rivalries, there are suggestive 


comments about the intellectual and religious 
life of sixteenth-century England, all tied in 
with the author’s thesis that “If we would 
understand the men and women who could 
conquer an intractable wilderness along the 
western Atlantic, we must not be content with 
a study of the Stuarts and their time. The key 
is to be found in the evolution of the common 
people of Tudor England.” 


The next five chapters contain the bulk of the 
volume, and discuss the settlement and growth 
of the colonies through the seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries. Recognizing that 
it would be impossible to cover the detailed de- 
velopment of each colony within the limits oi 
a single volume, the author has wisely chose; 
to write of several colonies as a unit. The chap.- 
ter titles are not only intriguing, but indicat: 
the scope of the contents: “Patrician and Yeo- 
man in the Chesapeake Bay Colonies”; “Piet 
and Commerce in the New England Common- 
wealths”’; “Babel on the Hudson and the Dela- 
ware”; “The ‘Holy Experiment’ in Pennsyi- 
vania”; and “Southern Spearheads of Trade 
and Imperial Expansion.” The first of these 
five chapters, an area where the author ha: 
done much of his previous research, is especi- 
ally rich in illustrative anecdote and in de- 
scription from contemporary sources. 

The final chapter—‘“The Colonies Come o! 
Age’’—brings the story of colonial development 
up to the end of the French and Indian War. 
From the standpoint of historical scholarship. 
this seems the weakest part of the book. I! 
is not safe for any historian writing in this 
period to ignore the work of Professor Law- 
rence P. Gipson of Lehigh University and oth- 
ers, yet that is exactly what the author seems 
to have done. In spite of such defects—ané 
scholars are certain to complain that one or 
another of Dr. Wright’s generalizations 
misleading, since such is almost inevitable wher 
a historian attempts to telescope history for 
the general reader—this remains an important 
volume. The general reader should find it 4 
fascinating and rewarding means of bringing 
himself up-to-date on historical research in the 
colonial period. The teacher of history, espet’- 
ally on the secondary school level, will find this 
an excellent volume for collateral reading. The 
illustrations, chiefly reproductions of old maps 
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and prints from the Huntington Library, add 
to the volume’s appeal. 

RALPH ADAMS BROWN 
State Teachers College 
Cortland, New York 





Europe and Two World Wars. By Arthur James 
May. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1947. Pp. xi, 700. $4.90. 

Europe and Two World Wars is a mature 
presentation of the trends and developments of 
twentieth century Europe. It provides an au- 
thoritative interpretation of the background of 
the period from 1914 to the present, an epoch 
that has sired the era we face. The viewpoint 
is global, not narrowly European, with empha- 
sis on the political, diplomatic, and economic 
phases. Woven into the text is an analysis of 
the social, scientific, religious, and cultural as- 
pects needed to understand the period. 

The organization is essentially chronological. 
Individual countries, however, are considered 
separately and then synthesized into the whole. 
Europe’s relationship with other parts of the 
world, including Asia, Africa, and America, is 
brought into the book. 

The format and workmanship make the book 
serviceable. The style is attractive and read- 
able, although no attempt at popularization has 
been made. The 22 maps and a diagram of the 
United Nations Organization provide the de- 
sired information without being burdened with 
too much detail. 

A carefully selected list of books arranged 
topically provides an adequate bibliography for 
college classes. 

The book, one of the Scribner Series edited 
by Arthur C. Bining, is designed primarily for 
college classes in the recent history of Europe. 
Secondary schools, however, with their cur- 
rent emphasis on world affairs, need copies of 
a book like this for up-to-date factual informa- 
tion and sound interpretations. Objective ma- 
terial tested by the standards of scholarship is 
made easily available. 

IRA KREIDER 





East of the Andes and West of Nowhere. By 
Nancy Bell Bates. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1947. Pp. 225. Illustrated. 
$3.50. 


While this book is primarily an account of 


the life of a naturalist’s wife in a remote town 
in Colombia, it should appeal to every teacher 
of social studies who has not been fortunate 
enough to travel to South America. Mrs. Bates 
tells her own experiences in living with people 
whose sense of values is totally different from 
our own. In detailing for the reader such every- 
day events as marketing, which may consume 
an entire day, the collection of garbage, festival 
parades, and serenades, she gives a graphic 
picture of the customs and moods of the people. 
The use of the autobiographical form serves 
merely as a lens through which the land and 
the people are brought into sharp focus. Her 
description of the isolated, dreary life of the 
cattle rancher on the vast stretches of level, 
grassy, “llanos” is superb. 

There is a chapter explaining her husband’s 
work on yellow fever and malaria, the study of 
the life histories of the mosquitoes involved, 
and the development of vaccines. 

Throughout the book there is a delightful 
touch of humor which, combined with rare 
descriptive ability, makes the reader enjoy 
adding another facet to his mosaic picture of 
the world. 

JOHN CARSON 
George School 
George School, Pennsylvania 





Survey of Labor Economics. By Florence Peter- 
son. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1947. Pp. xix, 843. $4.00. 

An article, “Public Education and Organized 
Labor,” by William H. Fisher in THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES, October, 1947, pointed out the need for 
schools and colleges to give more attention to 
an objective study of the labor movement of 
our country. The evidence proves that not only 
have labor and labor history been given inade- 
quate attention, but that the treatment has been 
anything but objective. When secondary his- 
tory textbook authors do include material of 
this sort they are subject to pressure to make 
deletions in subsequent editions. 

Here is a text on labor economics intended 
for a college survey course. An examination of 
the book indicates that secondary school social 
studies teachers will find it useful in providing 
an abundance of labor topics treated objectively 
that are generally not readily procurable. 
The author’s position qualifies her to write 
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objectively on labor economics. She has been 
a teacher in the field, a labor relations director, 
and a director of labor relations research in 
the United States Department of Labor. At 
present she is labor economist in the United 
States Department of Labor. 

The book has four sections—Employment 
and Unemployment, Wages and Hours, Labor 
Unions and Labor-Management Relations, and 
Social Security. It is all about labor, both 
union and non-union. The main theories that 
explain the causes and results of economic 
phenomena relating to labor are presented. 
Along with the contemporary material are 
facts on the historical development of labor 
unions, collective bargaining and social secur- 
ity. 





The Far East Since 1500. By Paul E. Eckel. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 


1947. Pp. xiv, 820. $5.00. 


This is a college textbook that contains ma- 
terial that secondary school teachers of social 
studies might use for American history, con- 
temporary problems, and current events back- 
grounds. It is within the comprehension of the 
better secondary school students. Since school 
books now are not too generous in the avail- 
ability of objective and critical interpretations 
of the social, cultural, and intellectual aspects 
of the Far East of the past and present, this 
volume fills a need. 

Part One reviews four centuries of political, 
economic, and social relations among the coun- 
tries of the Far East, and between the Orien- 
tals and Occidentals. Part Two gives a rather 
comprehensive account of movements and insti- 
tutions since 1900. Nationalism, democracy, 
military fascism, communism, industrial and 
commercial developments, imperialism, and the 
world wars, all are given due emphasis. 

Detailed treatment is given to Japan and 
China. But there are also adequate chapters on 
Korea, French Indo-China, Siam, Burma, 
British Malaya, the Netherlands East Indies, 
and the Philippines. India and Siberia are in- 
cluded, as the affairs of these areas affect those 
of Eastern Asia. 


So You Were Elected. 
McKown. 


3yv Virginia Bailard and 


Harry C. Drawings by Margaret 








Conrad. New York: Whittlesey House, 1947. 
Illustrated. Pp. xi, 264. 


Written in a friendly, genial style, this hand- 
book on school activities supplies essential in- 
formation on the duties of each club officer, 
on parliamentary procedure, on the organiza- 
tion and the management of social affairs, and 
on the handling of funds and of publicity. 

The authors give advice which is sensible and 
readily understood. They do not stop with stat- 
ing a principle, but follow each generalization 
with a very appropriate illustration. For ex- 
ample, in suggesting that the reader use diplo- 
macy, they point out that a request elicits co- 
operation more effectively than a demand, and 
that encouragement of co-workers produces bet- 
ter results than criticism. The statement of the 
fundamental steps of parliamentary procedure 
is followed by an illustrative sketch captioned 
“‘Here’s How It Works.” Methods of bookkeep- 
ing are explained and then illustrated with 
pages of accounts. In showing how to issue in- 
vitations a number of samples are given. 

Emphasis is laid throughout the book on 
good manners toward fellow students, chaper- 
ones, and faculty members. The reader is told 
the appropriate words to say in typical situa- 
tions. These are presented in quotation marks 
and supply the embarrassed and ignorant club 
member with dependable and concrete help. 
The writers’ touch is light and their spirit 
helpful. 

The suggestions for school parties are suffi- 
ciently varied that a student adviser has a wide 
choice of workable ideas. Dr. McKown, one of 
the authors, is well the field of 
guidance. 


known in 


R. T. SOLIS-COHEN 





Jefferson: War and Peace, 1776-1784. By Mari 
Kimball. New York: Coward-McCann, Inc.. 
1947. Pp. ix, 398. $6.00. 


Thomas Jefferson is one of those unfortunate 
figures of history whose very name conjures up 
partisanship. Writers about him _ inevitably 
seem either idolatrous apologists or contuma- 
cious critics. The question arises as to whether 
his reputation has not suffered as much at the 
hands of his friends as of his enemies. 

Jefferson was human, as Mrs. Kimball dem- 
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New and Timely Texts in the Social Studies 





ECONOMICS FOR OUR TIMES 


By Augustus H. Smith. 


constantly, because of its interesting, understandable 


Winning new adoptions 


presentation and application of principles to everyday 


problems. 


YOUR HIGH SCHOOL DAYS 


By Detjen and Detjen. Orientation to school, class- 
mates, courses, and teachers for ninth and tenth-grade 


students. 


ECONOMIC ROADS FOR 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


By William Van Til. Objective discussion of the five 
basic proposals for achieving a high level 


of prosperity. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR LIVING 
Malm. 


to help students understand their 


By Sorenson and A practical high school 
psychology, designed 
human environment, get along with others, and solve 


their personal problems. 


YOUR PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


By Detjen and Detjen. Educational and vocational 
guidance for the years after high school, for eleventh 


and twelfth-grade students. 


YOUR MARRIAGE _ 

AND FAMILY LIVING 

By Paul H. Landis. A modern, interesting text for 
all courses in marriage and family relationships. His- 


torical approach, 





McGRAW-HILL BOOK 





330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


CO., INC. 








and was neither devil nor saint. 
This volume, second in the author’s full-length 
biography, is more objective than most biog- 
raphies, and is based upon sounder and more 
detailed research. Yet evidence indicates that 
even she has fallen somewhat under the spell 
of his charm. Her book is a defense—a strong, 
carefully documented one, but still a defense 
of Jefferson’s conduct during the most contro- 
versial eight years, perhaps, of his career. 
Essentially these years were ones of service 
to Virginia, though they also saw the blossom- 
ing of Jefferson’s scientific interests, and the 
closing one witnessed his important contribu- 
tions to Congress. It would be difficult to over- 
estimate their importance, yet the details are 
not widely known. To Jefferson, the Declara- 
tion of Independence announced only the start 
of a revolution. His revision of Virginia’s 
statutes swept the vestiges of the Middle Ages 
from America’s largest state. The abolition of 
entail, primogeniture, and cruel punishments; 
separation of Church and State; projection of 
a System of popular education—these paved the 
Way, in Virginia first, for that combination of 


onstrates, 








democracy and opportunity which most people 
associate with the name American. There can 
be no stinting of approbation for the author’s 
subject here. If anything, despite a chapter 
on the matter in her earlier volume, she risks 
criticism for summing up the work of this vital 
third of her eight-year period in but seventeen 
pages. 

With all her admiration, Mrs. Kimball has 
succeeded in giving a very human picture, of a 
hospitable, friendly Jefferson, who was yet 
sufficiently reserved so that rarely was he 
addressed by his given name. We view him as 
the harrassed governor in time of crisis. ex- 
pected to work miracles when possessing neither 
the wherewithal nor requisite authority. We 
see him in flashes of humor, estimating daugh- 
ter Patsy’s chances of drawing a blockhead in 
the lottery of matrimony, in his distaste for 
Mazzei’s wife, and in enjoyment of his beloved 
Monticello. We note his modesty respecting 
the Notes on Virginia, and his reluctant refusal 
of a long-desired mission to France, the latter 
in order to defend his reputation at home. We 
see tragedy visit his personal life and calumny 
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his public one, and we witness his rise above 
both. No American can lay this volume aside 
without a feeling of pride in such a country- 
man. 

The book has defects, however, despite its 
thoroughness; perhaps even because of it. One 
gains the impression that readability, con- 
tinuity and organization alike would have 
profited by condensation in places. Itemized 
accounts of Jefferson’s various moving bills, 
for instance, might well have been relegated 
to footnotes. On the other hand, since certain 
French quotations were translated, why not 
all? Many readers may object to the author’s 
asides (a number of “alases,” and allusions to 
modern war and transportation) as irrelevant. 


Despite the research, it is doubtful that this 
work will effectually silence those critics of 
Jefferson’s gubernatorial career. As is repeat- 
edly emphasized, he did have an overall national 
outlook, the situation was tragically difficult, 
governors elsewhere fared no better, and he 
was not compelled to lead the state’s forces in 
person. Yet there will be those who say: “The 
lady doth protest too much.” No one denies the 
enormity of his obstacles. But that his respect 
for law produced hesitation to act should be 
recognized as a limitation of Jefferson’s own 
philosophy; it is hardly an adequate defense of 
the man as an executive. Ended for all time 
should be charges of the governor’s indifference 
and indolence. He was both conscientious and 
tireless in Virginia’s behalf, as innumerable 
letters show. Yet somehow this reader was left 
with the feeling that had Jefferson been a less 
prolific letter-writer he might have proved a 
more capable administrator. Mrs. Kimball con- 
vincingly demolishes the puerile arguments of 
those who would have had him remain at home 
for capture by Tarleton’s troopers. She fails, 
however, to resolve the enigma surrounding his 
relinquishment of responsibility in leaving Vir- 
ginia executiveless at the end of his term a 
few days earlier. The fault was not his, but the 
act—in time of crisis—seems oddly inconsistent 
with his high concept of public duty. 


Nevertheless, this volume is required reading 
for all students of Jefferson. It adds infinitely 
to our understanding of the man, and in a some- 
what puzzling portion of his career. However 
much some might challenge her conclusions on 


specific questions, Mrs. Kimball at least does not 
sidestep them. These factors in themselves 
would make her painstaking record extremely 
valuable, and entitle her to universal gratitude 
even though the work may not turn out to be 
the definitive biography of Jefferson that sh: 
hopes. 


DONALD H. STEWART 
Drake University 
Des Moines, Iowa 





Congressional Elections, 1896-1944. By Cortez 
A. M. Ewing. Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1947. Pp. 110. $2.50. 


The author’s interest in the political basis of 
Congress arose in those years when that branch 
of the government “surrendered to sheer oppor- 
tunism” and became something of a “rubber 
stamp” for the executive branch. The collec- 
tion of these election returns was begun in 
1938. “They represent a moral and, in a sense, 
a mental travail.” 

He has noted the coalitions that developed 
at the Congressional level when vital issues 
were decided in legislative divisions; but within 
the constituencies the most “amazing ideological 
discrepancies” existed. “For instance, one might 
find a Republican and Democratic fusion can- 
didate battling against a representative of a 
splinter party, even though the general election 
was essentially a struggle between the Repub- 
licans and Democrats.” 

The effect of the control of the House of 
Representatives upon a forthcoming presiden- 
tial election has seldom been sufficiently 
stressed; nor have the sectional aspects of 
winning control of the House. Likewise, the 
waning and waxing strength of the two great 
parties in Congressional districts has not been 
the subject of elaboration. Finally, the effect 
of third parties at this level of government has 
been given little attention. “We play our 
politics to win, and our tactics, within the 
limits of decent precedents, are developed for 


the purpose of sending our representatives to 
Washington.” 


W. V. BADGER 
McMurry College 


Abilene, Texas 
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Constructive Consamer FE.ducation 


The Consumer’s E.conomic Life 
By Graham and Jones 


Constructive consumer guidance is the keynote of The Consumer's Economic 
Life, a new practical text in consumer education. Its big objective is to help 
the student raise his economic level of living and increase his satisfactions in 
life through wise personal planning and the intelligent purchase and use of 
goods and services. It accomplishes that big objective through presentation 
yf accurate, essential information and practical, commonsense principles that 
the student can use easily and effectively in carrying on his activities as a 
consumer. The Consumer's Economic Life is a teachable text organized on a 
convenient, flexible unit basis 
section is concluded with a program of teaching-learning aids including a 
es series of mathematics problems commonly experienced by consumers 


Investigate this constructive, practical text for your course im consume? 
Write our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Boston 16 Dallas 1 


34 units subdivided into 80 sections 


Each 


education, consumer buying, 
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PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 


Edited by R. J. SOLIS-COHEN 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Make Your Town Safe. By Herbert Yahraes. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 133. New York: 
Public Affairs Committee, 1947. Illustrated. 
Pp. 32. 20 cents. 


Especially timely, now that many communi- 
ties are undertaking intensive safety cam- 
paigns, is this comprehensive and well-written 
pamphlet. Packed with facts, it explains how 
a community can organize itself for accident 
prevention. In the interest of safety on any 
job, whether in the home, in industry, in school, 
or on the highway, proper equipment and 
sound methods of operation are essential. A 
factor inimical to safety is fatigue. Therefore 
the reader is warned that if he or she is tired 
out, he should stop his activity whether it be 
driving a car or washing windows. 


Establishing a community safety program 
requires first a survey of the incidence of local 
accidents, then enlisting the cooperation of 








leaders of various local organizations, of the 
average citizen and of the school authorities. 

Ali citizens should be concerned with traffic 
accidents. These can be prevented by sound 
traffic engineering, by the incorporation of the 
traffic experts’ recommendations into the traffic 
laws, and by their effective enforcement. 

A community safety project should also in- 
clude a well-planned school safety program, 
reaching all grade levels, an accident-preven- 
tion campaign in local industries and a drive to 
make the home safe. The latter can be accom- 
plished by enlisting the aid of the school child, 
the worker, the organization member, and the 
club woman. 


Poland of Today. Issued by the Polish Research 
and Information Service. September, 1947, 
Vol. 2, No. 9. Pp. 20. 10 cents. 


Dramatically illustrated with photographs as 
arresting and fascinating as those exhibited in 
the Polish exhibit at the recent New York 
World Fair at Flushing Meadow, this periodical 
is issued by the Polish government. A copy has 
been filed with the Foreign Agents Registration 
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Section, U. S. Department of Justice. 

The leading editorial complains that U. S. 
aid to Poland was cancelled as a result of the 
report made by Colonel Harrison, Special Assis- 
tant to Secretary of Agriculture Anderson. The 
content of this issue is devoted to accounts of 
rehabilitation of the Polish Merchant Fleet and 
the cities of Poland, of the accomplishments of 
Polish Boy Scouts, of the literary interests of 
Polish children and of the Polish concerns of 
the Catholic Church. 

The United Nations Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion: An Historical Survey of the Period 
June 1946 to March 1947. International 
Conciliation, April 1947, No. 430. New 
York City: Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace, Division of Intercourse 
and Education, 1947. Pp. 166-292. 5 cents. 


This number of International Concilation 
pamphlets continues the documentary history 
of the United Nations Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Dr. James T. Shotwell, Chairman of 
the Carnegie Endowment Committee on Atomic 
Energy, directed the preparation of the intro- 
duction which divides the narrative into seven 
phases. In the first phase, in June, 1946, the 
twelve representatives of the States members 
of the Commission formally announced the ini- 
tial policies of their governments. The second 
phase consisted of a brief inquiry by Subcom- 
mittee No. 1 into certain political questions, in 
early July. The third phase, in late July and 
early August occurred when further political 
aspects were examined in Subcommittee No. 2. 
The fourth phase was the preparation of a 
report by the Scientific and Technical Com- 
mittee, during August and September. The 
fifth phase, which lasted from October until 
mid-December, was the period of informal 
studies resulting in the “First Report on Safe- 
guards.” The sixth phase was the preparation 
of the First Report to the Security Council, 
projected in mid-November and concluded on 
December 30, and marked by a return to poli- 
tical principles. The seventh phase was the 
discussion in the Security Council, beginning 
on February 4, concerning the jurisdiction of 
the Commission and the contents of its First 
Report. Reprinted from publications of the 


United Nations are Statements by Mr. Baruch, 
General McNaughton, Mr. Gromyko and Mr. 
Austin, and the following documents: The First 
Report of the Atomic Energy Commission to 
the Security Council, Parts II through V, Text 
of General Assembly Resolution of December 
14, 1946, concerning “Principles Governing the 
General Regulation and Reduction of Arma- 
ments,” Amendments to the Text of Parts II 
and III of the “First Report of the Atomic 
Energy Commission,” proposed by Mr. Gro- 
myko, February 18, 1947, and Resolution 
Adopted by the Security Council on March 
10, 1947. 


The World at the Crossroads. By Anita Blaine, 
Edwin H. Cassels, Edwin R. Embree, W. 
W. Waymack, Quincy Wright. Chicago, 
Illinois: World Citizens Association, 1946. 
Pp. 160. 25 cents. 


The authors of this booklet seek a united 
world under the United Nations. The pam- 
phlet is provided with an index and presents 
a number of interesting documents: the press 
release of the Atlantic Charter, the Declaration 
of the United Nations, declarations made at the 
Moscow and Teheran Conferences, etc. 


World of the Great Powers. By Max Lerner 
and George Fielding Eliot. Headline Series 


No. 61. Jan.-Feb., 1947. New York: 
Foreign Policy Association, 1947. Pp. 94. 
25 cents. 


Basic world tensions are the products of fears 
of alien and hostile ideas as much as fears of 
menacing power. In the struggle for power, 
the weapons are ideas as well as foreign poli- 
cies and armaments. According to Lerner, the 
prevailing doctrines are communism, socialism, 
capitalism, religion, nationalism, and democ- 
racy. Behind the balance-of-power struggles 
and the conflicts of doctrine, the people are 
searching for a solution that will enable them 
to be secure, to be free, and to act collectively. 
The United States has three choices: to bid for 
world empire, to drift to war and world chaos 
or to operate through the United Nations to a 
world society and world government. 

George Fielding Eliot states that the United 
States and Great Britain have almost all the 
naval power and long-range power in the world, 
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plus a world-wide system of bases giving vir- 
tually unlimited reach and mobility to these 
forces. They are equipped with the latest type 
of weapons and are developing new weapons 
The United States has the 
only existing atomic bombs. The regular land 
forces of the United States and Great Britain 
are of moderate size. 


and techniques. 


The Russians have the only considerable land 
army on the Eurasian continent. In manpower, 
it is vastly superior to the land forces of the 
United States and Great Britain; in organiza- 
tion and equipment, vastly superior to China. 
But the Russians have neither a modern navy 
nor a long-range air force, and they are far 
behind in the development of high-powered 
modern weapons of all kinds. 


France and China are militarily negligible 
for the time being—France until her industrial 
Plant is rebuilt, China until she achieves in- 
ternal peace. Eliot observes that no major war 
seems probable in the near future. 


Unesco, Its Purpose and Its Philosophy. By 
Julian Huxley. Washington, D. C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1947. Pp. 62. $1.00. 


The author, who is the Executive Secretary 
of the Preparatory Commission of the United 
States Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization, discusses its background and 
program. 


Unesco has two sets of aims—the objectives 
of the United Nations, and the promotion of all 
aspects of education, science and culture. 
Unesco can promote enterprises which, by being 
fully international from the outset, demonstrate 
that nationality and nationalism can be trans- 
cended in shared activity. The author shows 
how each field of learning can be applied to con- 
tribute to these objectives. Unesco can promote 
the growth of international contacts and organ- 
izations which will offer increasing resistance 
to the forces making for division and conflict. 
Its task is to develop a single world culture and 
to reconcile antagonistic individuals and social 
organizations both intellectually and practically 
by means of agreement through action. 
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When You Grow Older. 
and Maxwell S. Stewart. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 131. New York: Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 1947. Pp 32. 20 
cents. 


By George Lawton 


While work should be cut down gradually 
when one grows older, people need purposeful 
activity for their physical and mental health 
as long as they live. They also require avoca- 
tions, hobbies and off the job activities. There- 
fore, each person should find the recreation 
that is best for him and arrange for it in an 
active daily program. Older people are cau- 
tioned to learn to live on less income, and not 
to live with their married children. 

The authors recognize the lack of adequate 
institutional facilities for older persons, and 
the serious shortages of old-age homes and 
nursing homes adapted to the needs of older 
people. They advocate a farsighted program of 
social legislation to remedy these deficiencies. 





CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
Your Plans for the Future. By Mary Ford Det- 


jen and Ervin Winfred Detjen. New York: 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1947. Pp. 294. 

$2.00. 

A book on educational and vocational guid- 
ance written for eleventh and twelfth year high 
school students. 

Your High School Days. By Mary Ford Detjen 
and Ervin Winfred Detjen. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1947. Pp. 248. 
$1.80. 

Deals with the ninth and tenth grade stu- 
dents’ problems in becoming adjusted to senior 
high school. 

The Sun Was Darkened. By Alice Franklin 
Bryant. Boston: Chapman and Grimes, 1947. 
Pp. 262. Illustrated. $3.00. 

A story of the experiences of the author and 
her husband as they awaited invasion, and later 
in the concentration camps in the Philippines. 
A History of the Declaration of Independence. 

By Charles O. F. Thompson. Bristol, Rhode 

Island: Published by the Author, 1947. Pp. 

xiv, 132. 

Intended as a reference book for secondary 
schools and colleges. 

The Atlantic Frontier: Colonial American Civi- 
lization, 1607-1763. By Louis B. Wright. New 


— 


York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. 

$3.40. 

An interpretation of the beginnings of Amer- 
ican civilization. 

The Great Northwest: A History. 
Osburn ‘Winther. New York: 
Knopf, 1947. Pp. xv, 383. $3.40. 
A scholarly and readable history of the Old 

Oregon Country. 


Pp. xi, 354. 


By Oscar 
Alfred <A 


Saga in Steel and Concrete. By Kenneth Bjork. 
Northfield, Minnesota: Norwegian-American 
Historical Association, 1947. Pp. 504. $4.00. 
A study of the role of Norwegian engineers 

in American technical leadership. 

The South During Reconstruction, 1865-1877. 
By E. Merton Coulter. Volume VIII of A 
History of the South. Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana: Louisiana State University Press, 1947 
Pp. 426. $5.00. 

Another volume of a significant cooperative 
work on the history of the South. 

Woodrow Wilson. By Alden Hatch. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1947. Pp. 280. 
$3.00. 

A biography for young people. 

Modern Man and the Liberal Arts. By Francis 
Neilson. New York: Robert Schalkenbach 
Foundation, 1947. Pp. 339. $3.50. 

Essays pleading the case for the return ot 
the liberal arts. 

Wilder 

Henry 


Talbot 


Mainspring. Condensation of Rose 
Lane’s Discovery of Freedom, by 
Grady Weaver. Detroit, Michigan: 
300ks, 1947. Pp. 236. Paper. $1.00. 
The story of human progress and how not t 

prevent it. 

From Slavery to Freedom. By John Hope 
Franklin. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. 
Pp. xv, 589, xlii. $3.75. 

A complete and authoritative 

American Negroes. 

My America. By Merlin M. Ames, Jesse H. 
Ames, and Thomas S. Staples. New York: 
Webster Publishing Company, 1947. Pp. 532. 
Illustrated. $3.32. 

A junior high school American history. 

Russell Sage Foundation, 1907-1946. By John 
M. Glenn, Lillian Brandt, and F. Emerson 
Andrews. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1947. Two Volumes. Pp. 746. $5.00. 
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